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THE ECONOMICS OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
UNDER UAR MANAGEMENT 


Ragaet El Mallakh and Carl McGuire 


N December 22, 1959 the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, in participation with nine major American and other 
private banks, advanced a loan of $56.5 million to the Suez Canal 

Authority of the United Arab Republic to finance a program of development 
of the Canal. This action reflects the judgment that the Canal will continue to 
grow in economic importance and it is an acknowledgment that the Egyptians 
have demonstrated the ability to administer this most vital manmade waterway 
in the world 

The loan by the IBRD draws attention to the economic and administrative 
aspects of the nationalized enterprise. The transfer of Suez Canal administra 
tion from the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez to the 
Egyptian government on the evening of July 26, 1956 was the focal center of 
world interest at the time. However, immediate reaction was largely concerned 


with the political, legal and strategic implications of the changeover.’ This 


example: Ameri y of International Law, International Law and the Middle 
East Cri New Orlean lar niversity 157; William F. Longgood, Swez Story, Key to the 


Middle East, New York nberg, 1957; and The Society of Comparative Legislation and 


International Law, The Swe 
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study proposes to discuss the economics of nationalization, investigating the 
economic motives for that action, and appraising the efficiency with which the 
Canal has been operated under Egyptian management. Reference will also be 
made to the problem of compensation of the displaced owners and to the pres- 
ent status of Suez Canal development. 


Economic Motives for Nationalization 


The need for funds to finance the development of the Egyptian economy 
was the basic economic reason for the nationalization of the Canal. An exami- 
nation of the historical contribution of the Suez Canal Company to the economic 
development of the land of the Nile shows that the country received no share 
whatsoever of the substantial profits of the company from 1880 to 1936.” It was 
not until August 1937 that an agreement was reached between the Suez Canal 
Company and the Egyptian government providing that Egypt would receive 
LE 0.3 million per year. In March 1949 this agreement was modified, the 
Egyptian share of the gross profit being set at seven percent. In addition the 
Company paid taxes to the Egyptian government in the amount of some LE 3 
million, bringing the total contribution to the Egyptian government in 1951, for 
example, to about 4 million pounds, only about two percent of the total receipts 
of the Egyptian budget that year." 

That the Egyptians should feel that their share in the Suez earnings had 
been something less than adequate becomes easily understandable in the light 
of the facts of economic geography and the investment history of the Canal. 
The Suez waterway is not only a major economic resource that permanently 
utilizes Egyptian territory; it was financed in large part by Egypt. The Egyptian 
government, under Ottoman domination, granted without charge the necessary 
lands for the building of the Canal and its auxiliaries. Egypt subscribed to more 
than half of the original construction costs, putting up a sum estimated at over 
LE 16 million; in return the Egyptians were to receive a modest 15 percent of 
the net profits of the enterprise and profits on shares. In 1874 the Khedive 
Isma’il’s financial difficulties robbed the country of even these anticipated earn- 
ings. To settle his debts the Khedive hastily sold the Egyptian shares in the 
Company (44 percent of the total) to the British government at an extremely 
low price. The Anglo-French dual control of the Canal in 1880 ceded the 15 
percent Egyptian share in the Suez profits to a French concern, the Credit 
Foncier, in settlement of a debt of LE 880,000. This company retrieved its 
investment in seven years and continued thereafter to receive approximately 
LE 0.5 million a year. Thus from 1880 to 1936 the government of Egypt “did 


> 


2. Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, The Suez Canal, Notes and Statistics, 
London, 1952, p. 68, and John Marlow, Anglo-Egyptian Relations, London, 1954, p. 84 
3. Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, Ibid 
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not receive a single piaster for the use of its territory or in return for its invest- 
ment in the Canal.’”* 

Indirect contribution of the Canal to the Egyptian economy existed, of 
course, before nationalization, chiefly in the form of the tolls which credited the 
Egyptian balance of payments. Some employment was also created although 
there were Egyptian contentions that training measures were deliberately de- 
signed to restrict the access of Egyptians to piloting and to senior posts in the 
Company. The benefit accruing to the economy through the tolls was sharply 
reduced by the fact that more than half of the Canal’s revenue was used for 
Company remittances in the form of profits and other payments and thus Egypt 
was receiving from the Canal only LE 10-12 million of foreign exchange.° 

The exchange loss to the Company was related to its financial and invest- 
ment policies. The Company concentrated efforts upon enhancing the financial 
prosperity of its shareholders by acting as an investment firm, placing its profits 
and amoitization payments in European, French Saharan and even American 
industrial, financial and commercial firms, rather than plowing them back into 
Egyptian enterprise. In the year before nationalization the Company was 
approached by the Egyptian government with proposals to enlarge its local in- 
vestments. The Company's initial reactions were “reported unfavorable to 
anything more than a token transaction’ but agreement was finally reached in 
June 1956 for hard-currency investment in Egypt to amount to LE 21.5 million 
by 1964. Whether any investment funds were actually transferred to Egypt 
before nationalization is doubtful. 

Egyptian dissatisfaction with Company policies related also to its mana- 
gerial performance. The Company was criticized on the grounds that it was 
providing inadequate service and that it was failing to carry out major programs 
of improvement vital to the future of the waterway. The Egyptian anxiety over 
the lack of sufficient capital improvement was intensified by the need for 
widening and deepening the Canal to meet the growing volume of petroleum 
shipment and the worldwide construction of supertankers of deep draught. 
This fear was shared by the large oil companies of the Middle East.’ One 
author expressed the view that 

. . . before Egyptianization of the Canal in July, 1956, it was becoming appar- 

ent that the rate of increase in the demand for oil by Western Europe was 


distinctly overtaking the rate of improvement and expansion of the navigable 
channel of the Canal.* 


Nevertheless, the Company persisted in building up its non-Egyptian non- 


4. John Badeau, “What Suez Means to Egypt,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1956, p. 26. 

5. Economist, September 22, 1956, p. 970 

6. p. 26 (Badeau) 

7. “The Cost of Suez: Economic Background of the Canal Dispute,” Round Table, December, 
1956, p. 11 

8. Alan B. Mountjoy, “The Suez Canal at Mid-Century,” Economic Geography, April, 1958, 
p. 161. 
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Canal types of investments, putting only LE 20.5 million ($57,400,000) into 
Canal improvements during the entire 78 year period of its ownership, an 
average of LE 260,000 per year, or 4.1 percent of the average yearly revenue 
of the Canal.” The Company also used its excess earnings to repurchase its 
ordinary capital shares, giving the stockholders new certificates of beneficial 
interest; in addition it returned to them the par value of its shares. In this 
manner more than half of the 800,000 split shares were bought back. In 1955 
the last pre-nationalization balance sheet of the Company disclosed that out of 
total assets of about $240,000,000, its holdings outside of Egypt in cash, 
securities and real estate amounted (in terms of cost rather than market value) 
to roughly $131,000,000. In other words, more than half of its interests were 
outside of Egypt 

Why did the Company fail to meet Egyptian expectations of performance ? 
There were, no doubt, two factors responsible. First, the Company was an 
absentee-owned enterprise with its principal administrative headquarters in 
Paris. The board of directors, with its preponderance of French directorial 
personnel, was not an instrument designed to reflect the interests of the 
Egyptian economy. Secondly, aware that the 99 year concession, agreed upon 
in 1856 at the time of the founding of the Company to become effective on 
the completion of the construction of the Canal, would end in 1968, the 
Company did not have interest in the long-run welfare of the Egyptian econ 
omy. Its policies were pointedly directed in anticipation of the expiration of 
the concession. John Badeau reports that Egyptian eftorts to secure major 


Canal improvements were rebuffed with this answer in substance 
present and immediate futur 


traffic, but we are not prepare 1 to make a heavy investment out of profits in 


gram in view of the fact that the Canal would 


We will continue to improve the Canal for 


a major reconstruction pro 


become the national property of Egypt within twelve years 


Criticism of the old administration of the Canal and its lack of adapt 
I 


ability to changing needs was not restricted to the Egyptian government. A 


British scholar, Sir Arnold T. Wilson, in his book, The Suez Canal, stated as 


early as 1933 


The legal position and system of administration of the Canal has 
unaltered since i: it is no longer suited to the needs of the world. It 
an anachronism. Unchanging polit il or commercial organizations 

more possible than unchanging species. What is living is subject to 

what is stationary has lost the power of adaptation and in a changing 


iffect many other int 
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The Suez Canal under Egyptian Management 


INITIAL APPREHENSIONS OF SHIPPERS 


Immediately following nationalization many doubts were expressed con- 
cerning the capability of the Egyptians to maintain and operate the Canal. 
Dire predictions were made that its value as a key shipping short-cut would 
disappear. It was widely felt that inadequate maintenance and supervision 
would bring immediate threats to sound navigation, to safety of passage, to 
quality of service. In the long run the investment goals of Egypt would cause 
the diversion of tolls from necessary Canal improvement. The department 
in the Egyptian Ministry of Commerce that was set up to be ready for the 
changeover in 1968 was viewed as hopelessiy understaffed. Efficiency would 
decline steadily. Furthermore, Egypt would ‘levy blackmail” on users by 
increasing rates to exorbitant monopolistic levels 

Tangible evidence of the genuine character of these fears of the mari- 
time nations can be seen in the upward movement of shipping and marine 
insurance rates that occurred at the time. Even the price of canal-carried com- 


modities went up. Suez-bound ships sailed with full bunkers and surplus 
stores 


DIFFICULTIES FACING THE SUEZ AUTHORITY 


Certainly the new management, the Suez Canal Authority, faced a multi- 
tude of problems. Not only were there the usual difficulties attendant upon 
the transfer of control of any large enterprise from one set of hands to another 
—nothing to be minimized; there were extraordinary hurdles introduced into 
the situation by the actions of the Suez Canal Company and of the govern 
ments of several of the Western powers. Seldom has an enterprise been faced 
from the very moment of birth with so many complex problems. 

Within a matter of hours after nationalization the government of the 
United Kingdom had retaliated by freezing all assets held in that country by 
the Egyptian government, Egyptian individuals and firms, and by the Suez 
Canal Company. All Egyptian funds in France were blocked. So were the 
accounts of the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian government in the 
United States (but not privately held Egyptian funds), although these accounts 
were small in comparison with the magnitude of the sterling balances. Thus 


] 7 , ‘ 
blocking placed obstacles in the way of a juisition of the foreign exchange 


needed to finance the international aspects of the operation of the Canal 
Western foreign aid programs to Egypt were curtailed or eliminated 

The Suez Canal Company responded to nationalization by the issuance 
of warnings to shippers not to use the Canal since the Company could not 


consider itself liable for the maintenance of operation and in any case not to 


of other nations, by government order, did in fact continue to pay their tolls 
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pay tolls to Egypt's new Suez Canal Authority. British, French and some ships 
(some 60 percent of the total) to the old Company. Yet Egypt gave the 
vessels passage. American ships paid their dues to the Egyptian authority 
under legal protest. Pressure on the new Canal administration was maintained 
through constant threats of boycott ** and discussion of alternate routes to 
Suez such as desert pipelines and the construction of supertankers and super- 
cargoliners to travel round the Cape. The cutting of a new Middle East canal 
was even suggested. A few large passenger and cargo vessels were actually 
rerouted around Africa. 

In order to make boycott effective, if used, and also in order to be pre- 
pared for the expected eventual breakdown of the Canal under Egyptian man- 
agement, seventeen nations controlling 95 percent of the shipping that transits 
Suez agreed on the organization of a body to be called the Suez Canal Users 
Association. It was planned that this agency would provide pilots, regulate 
Canal traffic and collect tolls, giving Egypt a “reasonable” share of profits 

The most serious difficulty confronting the new management was the 
acute shortage of trained pilots. The pilot crisis was contrived a few weeks 
after nationalization when it became apparent that the waterway was being 
well operated by the Egyptians. Instructions were issued by the old Company 
demanding that all pilots quit their jobs. The Company offered attractive 
inducements to those pilots on leave from their jobs not to return: three years’ 
salary and a sizeable retirement pension. Those keeping their positions with 
the Suez Canal Authority were threatened with loss of leave and retirement 
rights. Most pilots, the exceptions being the Egyptians and the Greeks, left 
their jobs."* The number remaining totaled 57 out of 205.’* Considering the 
fact that pilotage is the key to smooth traffic handling, that there is a world- 
wide shortage of pilots (inelastic supply), and that the Suez Canal is one of 
the world’s trickiest waterways to navigate, one can appreciate the difficulties 
confronting the Suez Canal Authority. The customary two-year period required 
to train pilots further intensified these difficulties. 

The Egyptian management met this problem with two lines of action. 
The first was a worldwide recruitment drive; the second was the adoption of 
a rigorous pilot-training program. A time-saving innovation in pilot training 
involved a break from the old Company system of training the pilot to take 
a ship halfway through the Canal and at Ismailia take another ship back to 
the terminal base. The new method of teaching each pilot only one section 


In August the White House gave instructions to the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
‘ral agencies to cooperate in the organization of the Middle East Emergency Committee 


which was to coordinate the efforts of fourteen large United States oil companies in pooling oil 


resources and transportation facilities. The serious nature of this measure, popularly called the 
Suez Sea Lift, can be seen in the fact that the oil con panies were, for se, given immunity 
from prosecution under antitrust laws 

13. At first the Egyptian government ordered the pilots to stay on their jobs, but later allowed 
them to resign with one month's notice or even less 


14. The Suez Canal Authority, Suez Canal Report, 1958, 1959, p. 2¢ 
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of the Canal in one direction proved to be successful. Recruitment, too, met 
with success, despite French and British refusal to publish Egyptian adver- 
tisements in some of their newspapers.’* In less than two months the Suez 
Canal Authority had a new corps of pilots composed of 80 Egyptians and 130 
foreigners 

The new management also met great political and diplomatic pressure. 
Some British and French circles even had hopes that the United States might 
disrupt Egypt's cotton market by dumping surplus American cotton abroad. 
Military “shows of force’ such as the highly publicized deployment of armed 
forces in the Eastern Mediterranean occurred. Over a thousand British civilian 
nationals were pointedly evacuated from Egypt. Yet the Canal remained in 
effective operation. 

A means to effect closure of the Canal was, however, finally employed. 
The Suez invasion in October 1956 was one of the most tragic events the 
world has witnessed since World War II. There is no need here to dwell on 
historic records. The misadventure was a short-lived one. The United Nations 
forced the aggressors to evacuate all Egyptian territory, including the Suez 
Canal zone.’® As a result of the war, the Suez Canal Authority's operations 
were halted; bombed and sunken ships choked virtually all passage through 
the Canal. Clearing operations to remove the damaged and obstructive ships 
were entrusted to a team of United Nations and Egyptian salvage crews, under 
the able directorship of United States engineer, Lieutenant General Raymond 
A. Wheeler. The salvage fleet, numbering more than twenty vessels, began 
clearing major obstructions from the center of the channel to allow limited 
trafic. This was followed by the difficult task of dredging the canal of tons 
of silt which had collected in the two months after the invasion. The task was 
made more arduous by the shortage of dredges; seven of a total of eleven 


Suez Canal dredges were destroyed during the invasion. Moreover, twelve 


out of fourteen salvage and harbor tugs for the servicing of transit convoys 
as well as a workshop tug were sunk. At first, the hiring of tugs from out 
side sources was considered, but quick restoration of the Suez Canal work 


shops enabled the Authority to repair the needed tugs as soon as they were 
refloated 

The clearing operation was financed by loans totaling some $11.2 million 
from eleven members of the United Nations, the United States assuming the 
largest share, namely $5 million. It was finally agreed that these loans would 
be repaid by a three percent non-mandatory surcharge on Canal dues. In 
practice most of the clearance payments have been absorbed by the govern- 


ments of the ships ywners involved 


August 28, 1956, p. 3 and August 31, 1956 3 
f International Law, Egypt and the United Nations, New York 
mpany, 1957, pp. 66-67 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION UNDER EGYPTIAN ADMINISTRATION 


Within a few weeks, or even days after nationalization it became apparent 
that the new management could cope with its task. World market expressions 
of judgment of the Canal operation included the gradual return to normal of 
shipping and marine insurance rates, and the drop of the prices of canal-borne 
commodities toward their pre-Suez level. Successively the pilot crisis and the 
invasion blockage were successfully surmounted. Good operation of the Canal 
came to be taken for granted. A quotation from the London Economist ex- 


presses the prevailing opinion today 


Gloomy, and at times, malicious, prognostications about Egypt's inability to 
run the Canal on its own hav proved to be off the mark. A sign of general 
confidence in the Egyptian canal authority and its head, Mr. Mahmoud Younis, 
is the ne gotiation now going on about a World Bank Loan for widening the 
canal 


Even certain officials in the old Suez Canal Company have conceded “that 
their dire predictions that the Canal would founder under Egyptian control 
have not come true 
Measures of the degree of success of the Suez Canal Authority are numer 
ous.'” Safety of navigation has been maintained despite the great increase in 
trafic which has been accommodated. In 1958, the first full year of normal 
operation after the invasion-caused interruption of navigation late in 1956 
and early in 1957, 17,842 ships with an overall tonnage of about 154,000,000 
tons passed through the Canal. Corresponding figures for 1955, the last full 
year before nationalization, were 14,666 ships with an overall net tonnage of 
16 million tons, increases of 21.7 percent in the number of ships and 33.5 
percent in net tonnage in the short space of three years. Table 1 permits a 
comparison of the quarterly traffic patterns of the two years, 1955 and 1958. 


The same trend continued during 1959. The most recent available figures, 


those for January to March 1959, attest to a continued rise: 4,427 ships of 
10.5 million net tonnage as against 4,288 ships of 36.6 million tons during 
the corresponding period of 1958 

The daily average of transits also rose from 40.2 in 1955 to 43.6 in the 
active period of 1956, to 46.6 during the second half of 1957, and 48.9 in 
1958, reaching 49.2 ships during the first quarter of 1959. 


Traffic in Middle East oil has shown a steady growth. The proportion 


of tanker net tonnage to total transiting net tonnage increased from 65.5 per 


cent in 1955 to 69.7 percent in 1958. At the same time the progressive increase 


~ 195 ] 
1959, p. 1 
following paragraphs tonnage data for tl p t 959 ar 
thority, Swez Canali Report 1958, 1959, pr and 76 1959 are 


in National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin, Vol. X11 
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in the size of the tankers was reflected in the fact that the proportion of the 
number of tankers to the total number of transiting ships in 1955 and 1958 
remained stable at about 53.7 percent. This trend towards increased use of 
supertankers explains the continual concern on the part of the Suez Canal 


Authority about widening and deepening the waterway. 


TABLE 1 
Suez Canal Net Tonnage 
(THOUSAND TONS) 


1958 1955 Difference Percentage 


Ist Quarter 36,619 28,638 7,981 27.9 
2nd Quarter 37,076 28,879 8,197 28.4 
3rd Quarter 38,747 28,602 10,145 45.5 
ith Quarter 412,037 29,637 12,400 41.8 

Total 154,479 115,756 38,723 33.5 


Source: Suez Canal Authority, Swez Canal Report 1958, 1959, 5 

Canal rates have not been increased by the Egyptian Authority, aside from 
the temporary surcharge levied by UN agreement to pay the expenses of 
clearance. Furthermore, Egypt pledged in its Declaration on the Operation 
of the Suez Canal, a document “registered’’ as an “international instrument” 


with the United Nations that it would not in any one year raise rates by more 


than one percent.*” Stable transit charges have been accompanied by improved 


service. Transit appears to have become more punctual than under the old 

Company and there are many reports that the Egyptian employees of the 
Suez Canal Authority are consistently helpful and courteous 

Increased usage of the Canal has led to a corresponding increase in the 

receipts from Canal tolls. Total revenues were LE 32 million in 1955, LE 29.4 

million in 1956, LE 24.5 million in 1957 (1956 and 1957 were years of partial 

operation due to the Suez War interruption), and LE 42.1 million in 1958, 

gh. Available figures for the first quarter of 1959 show an increase 

‘n percent over the corresponding period of 1958.** Furthermore, all Canal 

ies received since nationalization are free foreign exchange at the discre 


| of the Egyptian government, profits, amortization and similar 
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payments to foreign stockholders being no longer necessary (compensation 
for the next several years aside). There are some necessary expenses payable 
in foreign money that are attributable to the Canal, of course, but these appear 
to be rather small. The importance of the Canal as a source of foreign ex- 
change is suggested in the United Nations report on Middle Eastern economic 
affairs for 1956-57 in which it is said that the Suez exchange receipts “will 
probably more than compensate for” the depletion of the World War II 
sterling balances which have been the postwar mainstay for financing the trade 
deficit and economic development program of Egypt.” 

The efficiency of the Suez Canal Authority in managing the increased flow 
of traffic and the increased capital expenditure programs can be measured in 
part by a comparison of the number of Canal employees before and after 
nationalization. The new administration has reported that as of December 31, 
1958 it was employing 1,097 persons, a figure that may be compared with 
the 1,010 administrative employees working in Egypt alone just prior to the 
change from Company to Egyptian control of the waterway. In addition the 
old Company had 172 employees in Paris and other agencies abroad, excluding 
those of a rank lower than chief clerk because they could not be numbered.** 
By way of contrast the central purchasing office maintained in Zurich by the 
Suez Canal Authority for its European business has a staff consisting of three 
Egyptian engineers. It is perhaps instructive, too, that the present board of 
directors has nine members in contrast to the elaborate thirty-two man board 
of the Suez Canal Company, of whom sixteen were French, nine English, five 
Egyptian, one Dutch and one American, A comparison of the number of 
administrative employees prior to nationalization and at the end of 1958, 
cross-tabulated by nationality, is given in Table 2. A breakdown of 1958 
employment by type of position is presented in Table 3. 

Programs for the betterment of canal facilities were adopted by the Egyp- 
tianized Company from the beginning. At the present time the Suez Canal 
Authority is spending on capital development a yearly average of some LE 10 
million, 25 percent of the yearly Canal revenue as pledged in the Egyptian 
Declaration on the Operation of the Canal of March 1957. Granted the 
change in the value of the pound over the years, this may still be compared 
to the average LE 260,000 capital investment per annum for the period from 
1876 to 1954, 4.1 percent of the average yearly revenue of the Canal, as 
referred to earlier in this paper. During this seventy-eight year period LE 
20.5 million (out of a total Canal revenue of LE 498 million) was spent on 
seven improvement programs. In 1954 the old Company prepared a plan of 
improvement known as the eighth program which involved an increase in the 


23. United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Developments in 
the Middle East 1956-1957, New York: 1958, p. 18 

24. Suez Canal Authority, Swez Canal Report 1958, 1959, p 
October 16, 1959, p. 10 


26, and New York Times 
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cross-sectional area of the Canal from 1250 m2 to 1500 m2 and an increase in 
depth of the Canal to allow the transit of vessels drawing 36 feet or about 
38,000 tons gross. After an assessment of the eighth program, the Suez Canal 
Authority concluded that it was inadequate in its original form to meet the 
requirements of the growing traffic and the enlarged dimensions of tankers. 
Accordingly, the Authority modified the eighth plan to permit the transit of 


Nationality 


Arabs 
Greeks 
Germans 
Russians 
Poles 
Yugoslavs 
Italians 
Americans 
Norwegians 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Rumanians 
Dutch 
Hungarians 
Iranians 
British 
French 
Belgians 
Danes 
Albanians 
Swiss 
Czechs 
South Africans 


Total 


Source: Suez Canal 
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Number of Suez Canal Employees 


Before and After Nationalization, 


by Nationality 
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vessels draughting 37 feet and having about 45,000 gross tonnage. In addi 
tion, an important innovation was introduced which established a uniform 
type of revetments to protect the banks, displacing them to a distance allowing 
future widening of the Canal without need for their demolition and costly 
reconstruction 

Construction work according to the modified eighth program was begun 
early in 1958 Before the completion of this program, another major im 
provement program known as ‘The Nasser Project’’ was announced. This 
project aims at doubling the Canal throughout its length, deepening it to per- 


TABLE 3 
Suez Canal Employees, 
by Job Category 

as of December 31, 1959 
Engineers 
Administratives 
Port-Officers 
Pilots 
Doctors and Druggists 
Tug- Masters 
Technical Clerks and Foremen 
Clerks and Typists 


Total 


mit navigation by large oil tankers which might otherwise take the costly route 
around the Cape of Good Hope. This program also entails the improvement 
of Port Said harbor and of electronic communication, and the development 
of workshops and fleets of dredges 

[he financing of the eighth program and the Nasser project will be 
greatly assisted by the IBRD loan of $56.4 million referred to early in this 
paper. The World Bank loan is intended to meet the foreign exchange re 
quirements of projects, the total cost of which ts $107.9 million. The Canal 
will be widened to accommodate ships with a draught up to 37 feet and a 


4 


weight of up to 46,000 tons. Port Said harbor will be improved and a modern 


plant for servicing ships passing through the Canal will be established. Com 


pletion of the program is expected by 1961. The loan is for a period of 15 
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years and bears interest at the rate of six percent. Amortization will begin 
March 15, 1962 

An interesting aspect of the loan ts the participation of a number of 
private banks which have agreed to provide, without World Bank guarantee, 
an amount in excess of $5 million. The participating banks are the Bankers 
lrust Company, the Bank of America, the First National City Bank of New 
York, the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, the Bank of Tokyo, the Chemical Bank New York Trust Com 
pany, the Hanover Bank and the Riggs National Bank of Washington. The 
willingness of these institutions to aid in the finance of Canal improvements 


attests that the Suez waterway is now considered a fully ‘“‘bankable”’ operation 


REASONS FOR EGYPTIAN SUCCESS 


The notable accomplishment at Suez is due to a number of factors which 
can easily be discerned: 

(1) By virtue of preparation extending over many years Egypt was in a 
position of readiness to take over and administer the Canal. The anticipated 
expiration of the Suez concession in 1968 had long led Egypt to insist that the 
old Company employ ever-increasing numbers of its citizens for posts of 
responsibility as well as for lesser jobs. Thus, a substantial number, over half 
of total administrative personnel, were Egyptians or other Arabs at the time 
the Canal was nationalized and there were five Egyptians on the board of 


directors of the Company. Of all employees including construction and main 


tenance workers in July 1956, at the time of takeover, eighty-five percent were 


Egyptian Hence the Egyptians were not unfamiliar with the operation and 
maintenance of the Canal 

The first appointed chairman of the new Suez Canal Authority, Dr. Halim 
B. Badawi, had acquired a great deal of experience with the waterway when 
he was a member of the old board of directors. In 1954 he had headed a 
study group drawing us future plans for the Canal. The first-appointed vice- 
chairman, Mr. Mahmud Yunis, a qualified engineer and a competent admin 
istrator, later assumed the post of chairman. 

Moreover, at the time of nationalization, the new Egyptian management 
showed active determination to retain and utilize the existing staff, whether 
local or foreign,-in order to minimize the impact of interruption and, to fill 
all vacancies with the most competent talents available. 

(2) A high degree of independence was granted to the Suez Canal Author 
ity from its inception. Law No. 146, 1957, states (Article 1) that the Authority 
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is established as an independent juristic personality.** Independence as well 
as adaptability are stressed in Articles 5 and 6 of the same law which give 
the Authority the right to carry out any necessary plans related to the Canal 
service. Thus the Authority was freed from the civil service, accounting, 
financial, procurement and other policies and regulations ordinarily applied 
to government enterprises It was exempt from customary government routine 
and rules and therefore flexibility in managerial practices and procedures was 
possible. 

(3) The nationalized enterprise was subjected to the discipline of the 
market place through the adoption of the guiding principles of commercial 
firms for its operation. Article 6 of Law No. 146 stipulated that 

Independently of government rules, and régimes, the Suez Canal Authority 

shall follow such suitable methods of administration and working as (are) 

adopted in commercial concerns. 
The Authority was to have an independent budget to be prepared in accord- 
ance with the normal rules of commercial enterprises. Moreover, the property 
of the Authority was considered to be legally private property. 

Thus, like a private firm, the Suez Canal Authority was expected to operate 
as efficiently as possible, to maximize its profits within the framework of sur- 
rounding circumstances, to improve its technological position, and to secure 
continuing customer patronage by the provision of good service. Colonel 
Yunis, chairman of the Authority, speaks of the agency as being run on 
completely “economic and non-political lines,” that is, on a “completely pri- 
vate enterprise basis.’" For an example to prove his point he cites a managerial 
decision involving acceptance by the Authority of contract bids trom the United 
States because they were cheapest, even though at the time US-UAR diplomatic 
relations were at a low ebb. 

(4) Consolidated and unified managerial power was established by allo- 
cating the running of the Canal to a single Authority. Thus Article 7 of 
Law No. 146, 1957 states: 


The Suez Canal Authority shall be the exclusively competent body to under- 
take the issue and execution of such regulations governing the navigation in 
the Suez Canal and such other regulations as are necessary for the good running 
of the service 


Egyptianization has eliminated a great deal of friction and wasted effort 
formerly spent on conflicts between the government and the old Company. 
Government regulations in the past were sometimes in conflict with Company 


actions. Furthermore, administrative and operational offices are now com- 


bined in a single location. On-the-spot decision making and supervision have 


simplified bureaucratic operations and communications. Policy decisions need 


iced in Suez Canal Authority, Swez Canal Rep 
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no longer be referred to Paris. A consequent substantial reduction in staff 
has been made possible by elimination of the double employment required 
by the existence of the former management abroad 

(5) The Authority was in a position after nationalization to take the long 
run view. Planning was no longer restricted by the frame of reference of 
a concession of limited duration as was the case with the old Suez Canal Com 
pany. Investment choices were therefore modified by the changed time-span 
of decision making, one concrete result being the enlargement of the Canal 
improvement program 

(6) Assistance from foreign sources has been a definitely minor factor in 
the Egyptian success. The only exception of significance to this generalization 
is the case of clearance of the Canal after the Suez War, a problem of unprece 


dented and extraordinary magnitude and not a normal duty for the manage 
ment of the Canal. 


Agreement on Compensation 


The act of nationalization was accompanied by proposals for compensa- 
tion to the shareholders of the old Suez Canal Company. The presidential 
decree of July 26, 1956 provided that the former owners were to be repaid at 
the price of the shares on the Paris bourse on the day preceding nationaliza 
tion. Lengthy negotiations followed involving such problems as the accumu- 
lated overseas investment funds of the Company, pension responsibilities, and 
the anticipated earnings of the Canal from 1956 until the day of expiration 
of the former concession in 1968. A preliminary agreement between the 
Egyptian government and Company shareholders on the principles of com 
pensation was signed in Rome on April 29, 1958. The final agreement was 
accepted by signature on July 13, 1958 at the Palais des Nations in Geneva 
by the representatives of the United Arab Republic, the Compagnie Financiére 
de Suez (as successor to the Suez Canal Company) and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. According to the final settlement the 
government of the UAR agreed to pay to the shareholders of the nationalized 
company the equivalent of LE 28.3 million, less than LE 5 million which had 
been paid, since nationalization, as Canal dues in London and Paris. The 
balance was to be met by annual installments of LE 4 million to be paid on 
the first of January of the years 1959 to 1963 and by a final payment of LE 
3 million on the first of January, 1964.” The first two installments were duly 
paid by the UAR 

As a result of the Rome agreement the United States government released 
the blocked Egyptian assets on May 1, 1958, removing the restrictions intro 


luced in the latter half of 1956. Following the American release of Egyptian 
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funds, an agreement between the UAR and France was reached in August 
1958 in Zurich for the settlement of financial problems created by nationaliza 
tion and by the Suez invasion. Restrictions on French and Egyptian funds 
were removed. At the end of February, 1959 an agreement was reached with 
the United Kingdom to release blocked sterling balances and other Egyptian 
accounts held in the United Kingdom and to provide for the desequestration 
of British property in Egypt, thus liquidating the last of the problems created 
by the Suez crisis 


Conclusion 


Information concerning the operation and economic development of the 
Suez Canal has been overshadowed by a preoccupation with political problems 
and issues. This condition has not helped to reveal the actual development 
of the Canal under Egyptian management. A recent article by Mr. Nevill 
Barbour in the January issue of the British periodical, International Affairs, 


dramatizes this situation 


I think that for years our press has been preoc ipied by the political differences 
between ourselves and the two countries composing the UAR. It has tended to 
concentrate on everything that is unfavorable and to ignore the favorable 
One example will suffice: The press and propaganda campaign which main- 
tained that the Egyptians would never be able to manage the traffic through 
the Suez Canal. In fact it appears that 25 percent more ships than before ar 
passing through, with just as low a rate of mishaps 4s ever, though the Canal 
authorities have reduced the number of employees by 28 percent This propa 
ganda did us immense harm 


Egyptian success in the day-to-day management of the Canal and Egyptian 


initiative in enlarging its facilities give promise of ever-greater benefits to 
both the economy of the UAR and the users of the Suez waterway 


30. Nevill Barbour, “Impressions of the U.A.R.,”” International Affairs, London: Oxford 
University Press, January, 1960, p. 30 





ETHIOPIA: POWER OF MODERATION 


Leo Silberman 


THIOPIA, the only Christian country outside Europe to survive, the 
realm of Prester John who would come to the assistance of Christen 
dom in a hour of crisis and redress its waning fortunes by attacking 

its foes from an unexpected flank, has been the subject of political speculation 
since medieval times 

Once again, Ethiopia attracts attention. What is her constructive role as 
the oldest independent country in Africa with so many traditions that hail 
from Jerusalem and Byzantium? She belongs to Africa, and the United Na 
tions justly chose Addis Ababa as the seat for its newly founded regional 
Organization, the Economic Commission for Africa. Bordering the Red Sea, 
in possession of the head waters of the Blue Nile, and governed by the Semitic 
Amhara and Tigreans, both immigrated from the Yemen (with which the 
country has many natural features in common) she also is part of the Middle 
East. When Egypt had a frontier dispute with the Sudan in 1958, Ethiopia 
offered to mediate. More recently, when Egypt and the Sudan came to terms 
over the distribution of the Nile waters, Ethiopia acted as the spokesman for 
the excluded African riparian states, advancing the suggestion of a TVA 
covering the length of the Nile stream. These interventions will become more 
numerous in the future 

There can be no longer a question that Ethiopia will be content to be an 
onlooker, ‘the world forgetting, from the world forgot.” Below the surface 
of political shifts between the powers, Ethiopia is conscious as being of interest 
as the country with practically no experience of a colonial administration yet 
one which aims at the same objectives as the ex-colonial territories and the 
remaining colonies. Ethiopia grapples with modern influences in her own 
indigenous manner. The rest of Africa has been set in a colonial mould and 
are the result of non-African ideas atid conventions. As in Asia we follow the 
progress of democratic India competing with totalitarian China, so in Africa 
the spectacle of this decade is the contrast between the almost undisturbed 
Ethiopian administration and the neighbors building on the heritage of colo 
nialism 
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Some of the differences stand out. There is, for instance, little heard about 
nefarious imperialism in the Ethiopian press. Because the Italian occupation 
was so short there is much less bitterness about foreigners and less difficulty 
of coming to arrangements with Europe or America. Ethiopia retains a sus- 
picion of foreigners (and who can blame her?) but it was noteworthy that 
while Europe tried war criminals, Ethiopia left the remaining Italians in peace. 
The latter fill an accepted niche in the economy. The Italian language in an 


ungrammatical form is freely employed as a /ingua franca. Taxi cab drivers 
in Addis Ababa, using Italian roads and vehicles, also reply in Italian. To all 
inhabitants of Addis the central Haile Salassie I Square is still simply the 
Piazza. Even the Emperor's strong personality has not been able to impose 
itself here. 

One might observe that in Khartum, English street names are more used 
than the new Arabic ones, but then in the Sudan pictures and pointers to the 
supreme symbol of the nation are few, whereas the personality of the Emperor 
(“His Majesty”, as he is in polite conversation) is ubiquitous in Ethiopia. 
Nothing happens, the visitor soon learns, that has not the stamp of his 
approval. Everything finally remounts to his initiative. To the world he is 
known through his dignified appearances at Geneva and his trips to the 
capitals of Europe, to Washington, Moscow, Delhi and Tokyo. Ethiopia is 
much smaller than her neighbor, the Sudan. Her 395,000 square miles are 
considerably fewer than the million of the Sudan. But her ruler, Haile Salassie 
I, was for a generation the only familiar African figure. He has been at the 
helm for so long that it is difficult to imagine the continent without him. A 
kind of African Smuts, his piercing eyes scan a wide horizon, and at the same 
time express a gentler disposition. To his countrymen he és Ethiopia; as nearly 
universally popular as is possible in so diverse a country, he is known as a 
good man. 

He has been responsible for Ethiopia's foreign affairs since at least 1918, 
i.e., long before he was crowned Emperor in 1930. He headed the liberation 
forces in 1940 and rebuilt the country. In 1950 the United Nations added 
Eritrea to his realm with the two ports of Massawa and Assab, What is equally 
relevant to his people is that his lineage goes back over centuries and claims 
to be the oldest dynasty in the world. People believe in the Solomonic descent. 

There is no republican movement in Ethiopia. In ex-colonial countries 
politicians have to establish their legitimacy to populations which used to look 
to chiefs, now pushed aside, or to district officers who today are but the instru- 
ments of African governments. In Ethiopia the institution of King of Kings 
has never been questioned. Even in its period of decline in the 18th century 
it exercised its judicial and ceremonial powers. In the 19th century it was a 
fountain of strength and has added to its great authority ever since. While 
other monarchical governments wilted at the first touch of modernity—the 
Ottoman sultanate, the Egyptian ruler, the courts of India and China—Em- 
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peror Theodore was able by 1860 to subdue all divisive provincial chieftains. 
His successor Johannes defeated the main external enemy, the Egyptians, in 
three successive wars. He also checked the Sudanese Mahdists, ‘elsewhere 
victorious, though the campaign cost him his life. Menelik, who ascended 
the throne next, defeated a European power, the Italians at Adowa. This 
victory in 1896 saved Ethiopian independence. It set the stage for Menelik’s 
dexterous negotiations which confirmed his extensive conquests, thereby releas- 
ing the Amhara from the mountain fastnesses into which they so long had 
been penned by the lowland peoples who had gathered under the flag of 
Islam, and the marauding pagan Galla. The Galla, Danakil and Somali were 
to a large extent incorporated into the Ethiopian empire. As the years pro- 
ceeded their rebellions became less and less frequent. 

Great inner security is imparted to Ethiopians because there never is any 
doubt where power resides. Indigenous and alien peoples feel sheltered under 
Haile Selassie’s state umbrella which has been up so long. Foreigners know 
that the Emperor, even before he officially became the head of the state, was 
committed to progressive development of the country. 


* * * 


Progress gained a new momentum when, in the period 1950-54, monetary 
investments more than doubled in the private sector. It should be added that 
a single Dutch investor accounted for half the increase. Italian war reparations 
—$6.5 millions—are employed on the Koka electrical installations. The dam 
is complete and pylons and power lines to Addis Ababa and Dire Dawa are 
in position. The Yugoslavs building up Assab port are ahead of schedule 
and the harbor should be ‘ready in 1961. The United Nations and Point Four 
have given substantial help; American aid amounted by 1956 to $60 millions. 
Further World Bank and American loans have been devoted to highway con- 
struction and telecommunications, the air lines, and the Development Bank 
designed to give credit to farmers. New German credits exceed seven millions. 
Industrial establishments now furnish the country with textile goods, leather 
articles, products of wood and much more. Up to the recent fall in the world 
coffee price, the country had a favorable trade balance. Loans were paid from 
earnings. Ethiopia was a good risk, and pursued a conservative economic 
policy. But the momentum has spent itself. 

No oil or mineral discoveries have been made in recent years and coffee 
remains the country’s main export, followed by hides and skins, pulses and 
oil seeds. The coffee production has risen in the world from 41 million bags 
in 1952 to a current 67 million and a restrictive agreement was signed in Sep- 
tember 1959 by the main producing countries. Ethiopia has suffered severely 
from the drop in world prices but is no party to the quota system agreed upon. 
Her production is not large enough to make any difference to the world market 
and a restriction would have made no sense to the people who had just hailed 
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the building of roads to the coffee forests so as to boost the exports. It would 
have been expensive to administer. 

The loss of foreign exchange has forced the State Bank to curtail loans. 
Merchants and importers have been hit. Cotton goods consumption, always a 
reliable index of mass prosperity, slumped from $16 millions to 10. A so-called 


health tax was imposed, in effect an additional land tax, one third of the 
former taxes. The Five Year Pian has slowed down. This is the more serious 
because Ethiopia is no country which wants to be hurried even in the most 
advantageous economic circumstances. Caution, diffidence, secrecy are national 
characteristics. This is no country for the impatient investor, if only because the 
Amhara are by tradition land holders and warriors, not traders. The Muslims 
are the mercantile element in Ethiopia and isolated from the state apparatus 
that sanctions all important new enterprises. Outside the Imperial family few 
Amhara are associated in commercial ventures. To those who know Ethiopia, 
the fact that the annual budget was long kept a state secret does not astonish, 
nor that the Five Year Plan (of Yugoslav authorship) has only just been 
released, two years after it was submitted and accepted. Today its main 
assum ptt ns are outmoded 


* * * 


The Emperor's visit to Moscow in the middle of 1959 was motivated by 
political considerations which we shall presently discuss, but it also was the 
result of the prevailing economic crisis. The Soviet promise of a loan of 400 
million rubles filled a serious, disquieting gap in the country’s finances. In a 


period of greater liquidity the surprise the Emperor's, journey evoked among 


Ethiopia's American friends might have been productive of some additional 
American aid, but this has not been forthcoming in view of the tight money 
market in the United States 

‘The Soviet tax payer will have to bear the cost of the Russian commitment 
and he may be pardoned if he finds it a somewhat novel experience. Pravda 
has described the Emperor in the past as a tool of imperialism. Most unfairly, 
Mr. Spencer, originally from the Midwest, was singled out for attack. As 
confidential advisor to the Ethiopian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he served 
Ethiopian interests with loyalty. However, the American presence is nowhere 
more in evidence than in Ethiopia. At Asmara a United States telecommunica 
tion base is manned by a thousand American service men. There are army 
advisors, experts in agriculture from Oklahoma, Americans in the Ministry of 
Education (which becau-e of its importance is under the direct supervision of 
the Emperor), Americans at the head of the State Bank, the Imperial Highway 
Authority and in civil aviation—until a year ago, the Imperial Ethiopian Air- 
ways were a subsidiary of T.W.A 

In mid-1959, when the Emperor visited the Soviet Union, the other new 


faces that later made their appearance in Moscow had not revealed themselves 
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The season of unsuspected goodwill tours was inaugurated by Haile Selassie 
Even today a monarch is a rare thing at the Kremlin. However, Russian inter- 
est in Ethiopia is of long standing. Africa was of no interest to the Czars or 
the Russian Church with the exception of Ethiopia. The Czar sent rifles and 
ammunition before Adowa and never recognized the Italian claims to an 
Ethiopian protectorate. The Church sent prelates and invited the Ethiopian 
archbishop to preach in Russia Disregarding the monophysite doctrine, the 
Orthodox clergy hoped that the Ethiopians would affiliate. Though there was 
no trade with Ethiopia, the Czarist embassy was a large one. Unique at the 
time, the Russian Red Cross fitted out a hospital in Addis. The Russian flag 
was briefly hoisted at Sagallo between British Zeila and French Jibuti on the 
coast. After the Second World War, the Soviet Embassy was generously 
staffed. Then, over the federation of Eritrea, the two countries took opposing 
stands. Only now has the Emperor returned to the balancing policies of Mene- 
lik. The Soviet delegation in Addis Ababa is still discussing on what the loans 
are to be spent. When they will have decided we shall know the number of 
Russian technicians that will work in the country. Probably Mr. Khrushchev, 
who has promised to visit the Emperor in Addis Ababa, his first though 
presumably not his last visit to Africa, will lay the foundation stone to an 
important project 

The Ethiopian government believes that it will control the communist 
influence. The Ethiopian public was pleased that so large a sum had been 
granted to Ethiopia. Whether this sentiment bears with it a growing uncritical 
eulogy of all things Russian remains to be seen. The authorities point out that 
there are no mass organizations equivalent to those that in democratic days 
existed in the Sudan, no large political women’s or youth clubs that might 
come under communist leadership. In Eritrea there are a few trade unions, 
but none in Ethiopia. The Ethiopian peasant is anxious about the security of 
his land, but he can generally manage on what he now occupies. His periods 
of difficulty are confined to the exigencies of life, a marriage or a death. With 
irrigation and better access to markets he can hope for an easier life. He may 
have his difficulties with the Ethiopian Church. However, this institution too, 
ancient pillar of national independence, bestirs itself. The Italian occupation 
deprived it of some of its privileges. Today it is conscious of awakening Islam. 
New seminaries are available; translations into the common language are 


being made of the sacred texts, hitherto inaccessible in Ge'ez. The archibishop 


will be an Ethiopian not, as hitherto, an Egyptian Copt; bishops have been 
appointed. The missions compete with the Ethiopian Church: French Canadian 
Catholics are prominently at the University College of Addis Ababa; the 
Lutherans have just been allowed to open the first independent radio station. 

The Emperor must have been impressed at Russian propagandist skill 
He no doubt compared his reception in the Soviet Union with the correct but 
formal welcome in Brussels, Paris and Lisbon on the second leg of his voyage. 
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Ethiopians are conservative and feel perhaps more secure with the Western 
reception given to His Majesty, but they would not be human if they did not 
note how he was appreciatingly inspecting rest homes in the Black Sea and 
factories in the Urals and Stalingrad, how he was honored by a doctorate of 
laws at the University of Moscow where he admired the 30 stories of that 
building housing 24,000 students. Size never fails to impress. The University 
College of Addis Ababa had less than one per cent of that number of students. 
It has always been, at least until lately, a special pet of the Emperor's. Exhibits 
in the Ethiopian section of the Leningrad Museum of Anthropology and 
Ethnology displayed an Ethiopian Bible and Ethiopian newspapers beside 
photographs of the Russian hospital gifts. On his way to the air port where 
a Soviet jet TU-104 was waiting, the road was lined with cheering peasants 
specially brought to town and athirst for royalty. The banners proclaimed an 
era of ‘‘Soviet-Ethiopian friendship.” The Soviets gave the Emperor an Ilyu- 
shin-14 airplane and have started to build a school. The Crown Prince, on 
a balancing trip to America and Canada, was not treated to anything com- 
parable. He actually had asked that little publicity should surround his call. 

From the visit to Moscow a tangible political gain may spring for the 
whole of Africa and the Middle East. It was feared that the Cold War would 
run along the Ethiopian frontier, placing the Somalis, to be independent on 
July 2, 1960, in the pro-Soviet camp, while Ethiopia was wholly committed 
to American support. Now Somalis seek their friends where they find them— 
one might even hope in Ethiopia, though after the four affrays in November 
and December 1959 during which more than 40 people lost their lives, one’s 
hopes for peace in the near future cannot be sanguine. The elections that took 
place on February 17, 1960, returned the Somali National League to power, 
and thus puts a more intransigent government in power in Hargeisa which 
will take over from the British. 


The enmity of highland and lowland peoples, peasant for nomad, prosely- 
tising Christian against proselytising Muslim, is an old one. European im- 
perialism took advantage of it. The British came into the Horn without firing 
a shot because the Somalis sought protection against the conquering Ethiopians. 
Italy pursued in Ethiopia a pro-Muslim, pro-Somali policy which came to an 


end with Italy's defeat in 1941. While yesterday's imperialism was the menace 
to Ethiopia's existence, today anti-imperialism threatens her. The five-pointed 
star of Somalia is a political program. No Mogadishu politician dare publicly 
oppose the pan-Somali aim of uniting under one administration the five Somali- 
lands: the Italian Trust territory; the British Protectorate; the French Somali 
Coast; the Northern Frontier District of Kenya and the Ethiopian Ogaden. 
The latter is equivalent to a quarter of the Ethiopian empire. Its secession 
might encourage similar moves among the Galla or the Muslim Eritreans. 
Irredentism may be infectuous; it certainly is irritating. Fugitive Ogaden 
sultans reside in Somalia. The former President of the French Somali Govern- 
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ment, Mahmud Harbi, is convening from his exile a Pan-Somali Congress 
which is to be attended by Somalis from all five territories. Until he was 
ousted from office he was defiantly promising that he would join Jibuti to a 
Greater Somalia, probably when the Emperor died and the Ethiopian unity 
of purpose weakened. 

The extremist Greater Somalia League fared badly at the 1959 elections 
in Somalia, but the present Government of the Somali Youth League has 
increased the police vote by 40 per cent. It now proposes to raise an army 
alongside the police which hitherto fulfilled both functions. The proposal has 
internal reasons, due to the struggle between personalities and tribes, but 
Ethiopia cannot be happy. Rival groups might be armed and rallied under a 
cry of external danger. The Trust administration bequeaths an old quarrel 
over the Ethiopian-Somalia frontier, vaguely defined in the 1908 agreement 
Numerous pleas by the General Assembly of the United Nations have not 
been able to bring the parties to a compromise. When last year the former 
Secretary General of the United Nations, acting as arbitrator, was also unsuc- 
cessful, the General Assembly gave up. The usual plea was not reiterated. 
In 1935, Mussolini started the war over this frontier, at the Wal-wal wells, 
which he claimed to be in Somalia. 

To the outside observer the territory may seem dry wasteland but the 
prestige of both countries seems involved. Duplicating the problem is the 
question of the Haud, the winter grazing lands of the British Somalis. The 
Haud is an essential part of their economy, and one which they mean to have 
returned to their control. It was yielded to Ethiopia in 1897, occupied by a 
British Military Administration between 1941 and 1955, and thus only recently 
has retroceded to Ethiopian administration, now much more thorough than 
at any previous time. 

For a time Ethiopia thought that she could come to terms with the British 
Somalis once the British were gone. The partiality of many Britishers for 
nomadic peoples is well-known and to some of these the Somalis have acted 
as “Ersatz’’-Arabs. Their enthusiasm exceeded British self-interest. Britain has 
vital strategic interests in the area. Aden must not come under hostile guns 
lest the British position in the Red Sea, Kenya, even the Persian Gulf be 
endangered. Somali friendship is valuable; its price is the support of irre- 
dentism, or so at least Bevin, when Foreign Secretary, and the colonial gover- 
nors of East Africa believed. The latter had little love for independent Ethi- 
opia, the former thought his championship might ease matters for him in the 
Middle Fast. Mr. Lenox Boyd, as Colonial Secretary, announced in 1959 that 
the British Somalis would achieve self government not later than 1961 and 
could discuss unification with the ex-Italian Somalis. His concern was with 
Aden, where there are many Somalis. Ethiopia had hoped to deal with two 
separate Somalilands. 

It is not said that even a federation of the two territories would exclude 
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maneuvers. The trade between Mogadishu and Hargeisa amounts to only 
$300,000; there are the old rivalries between the two major Somali divisions, 
the Isaq and the Darod. Kenya nationalists have already declared that they 
would not yield ground to the Somalis, for their land might contain oil. Ex- 
plorations are in progress in the vicinity of the Northern Frontier District 
In Jibuti 27 of 32 members of the Territorial Assembly have asked that the 
French Coast become a department of France. It is the only remaining terri- 
tory on the African continent that voted for a continuation of the status under 
the Fourth Republic, i.e., to remain a semi-colony under the supervision of 
Paris 

The Emperor in Paris and de Gaulle at Jibuti have spoken with the same 
voice. Agreement has been reached on the French-Ethiopian railway which 
has its terminus at Jibuti and which conveys 48 per cent of all Ethiopian goods 
trafic. This was the first large-scale investment in Ethiopia and remains by 
far her largest to date. During the last decade and a half, the number of long 
tons shipped over these rails increased from 166,000 to 254,000. According 
to the new agreement, the railways nationality will be changed from French 
to Ethiopian and its headquarters will be transferred from Paris to Addis 
Ethiopia will purchase for about $400,000 another packet of shares bringing 
their holding to 50 per cent. Each side will be represented by an equal number 
of directors who elect a President. He is at present a Frenchman. 


The cooperation of the two countries was reflected when the Ethiopian 


press noted the French atom explosion in the Sahara without adverse comments 
Ethiopia has generally been a moderating force in the councils of African and 
Middle Eastern nations as her voting at the United Nations shows. She is a 
staunch supporter of the United Nations, as she was of the League of Nations 
She must oppose aggressive ambitions, even aggressive anti-colonialism 

A people more phlegmatic than the Somalis would be nervous as annually 
the major part of their national wealth—1in this case more than a million Somal 
camels—passed over the international frontier to spend the winter in a foreign, 
perhaps hostile land. Britain may have to adhere to her cession of the Haud 
made in 1897. But the Somalis say they were not consulted and hotly contest 
it. Therefore Ethiopians try to gain time. The natural hinterland into which 
the Somalis have to expand is Ethiopia. The Horn of Africa is a Malthusian 
area and the Somalis will find it more difficult to export their labor to Aden 
or elsewhere as nationalism mitigates against the employment of foreigners 

Ethiopia argues that but for the British they might have incorporated the 
whole of the Horn of Africa. To them an independent Somaliland makes 
little sense. It is not able to meet even half of its annual budget from its own 
revenue. It is divided into mutually suspicious blood feuding clans. The 
Somalis must accommodate themselves or be forever a troublesome people 
fishing in the brackish waters of their uncertain wells. All Somali rivers come 
from the Ethiopian highlands 
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The situation is not nice: twenty-four Somalis are studying in the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. “If the Russians won't help us, the Chinese will”, 
one hears occasionally at Boroma on the Haud frontier where Chinese por 
celain of the 16th century strewn about the ruined cities outside testify to 
former Chinese trade in the Horn that might be renewed. The Ethiopians 
are unlikely to prolong the treaty of 1954 which stands and falls with the 
British presence; it runs to 1965. The treaty was criticized in the Ethiopian 
Parliament as a partial surrender of Ethiopian suzerainty over the Haud and 
therefore the foothills of the strategic town of Harar. The bargain permits 
the British liaison officers and Protectorate police to accompany the British 
nomadic tribes. It reserves offenders for Protectorate courts. It has given rise 
to disputes as nomads are not defined (is an itinerant trader a nomad?) nor 
is it clear if the continuance of the British-initiated school implies that new 
classes may be added as the children advance. Clashes between British and 
Ethiopian Somalis become international disputes with debates at Westminster 
The Emperor, eager to assuage local hotheads, has hanged several members 
of the Ethiopian security force. Such strong measures combined with the 
international position of the Emperor with both an American and a Russian 
backing may posstbly tide over the excitement and turbulence of the transfer 
of power to Somali governments 

More must be done to keep the problem contained within the orbit of 
the Horn of Africa peoples. Egypt once occupied the Somali ports and wants 
to return to the Southern straits of the Red Sea. She cannot be indifferent of 
what goes on at the head waters of the Blue Nile. She has Uganda African 
nationalists in Cairo and naturally supports Somali students there. She has 
exerted herself in Somalia where an Egyptian is one of the United Nations 
Advisory Council of Three and the 65 Egyptian teachers so far posted have 
quite recently been reinforced by further numbers. Egyptian broadcasts call 
upon Ethiopian Muslims to remember their primary loyalties 

Haile Selassie’s tours abroad included a visit to Cairo in 1959 and pro 
vided a trade treaty with Egypt. In January 1960 he was the guest of the 
Sudan Government. Two Muslims hold ministerial positions in the Central 


Government and Ogaden sultans are now participating in district work 


* * * 


Indirect Rule, as it would be called in a British territory, is nothing new 
in Ethiopia, but during the decades of centralization Christian administrators 
have been wholly in authority. Many Galla prospered in the service of the 
Ethiopian state but did so only if they professed Christianity. They consti- 
tuted an enclave, somewhat as the Corsicans did in the French colonial service. 
Visitors to Ethiopia have admired the religious tolerance shown to the Mus- 
lims. The two peoples recognize each other's individuality. They do not eat 


together but in daily life share one another's burdens. The linguistic policy 
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of the Empire in the schools, both primary and secondary, is quite different. 
To foster national unity Amharic is the language demanded of every school 
child. The Muslims have been assured, in the Emperor's speech in Parliament 
on the occasion of the 29th anniversary of his coronation, that more schools 
will be built in the Ogaden and in other Muslim areas. 

Looking about him on this occasion, the Emperor could claim that this 
Parliament was an institution entirely of his own making. As far back as 1930 
at his coronation he had said: “I wish my people to learn the idea of repre- 
sentation that they may one day rise and take their part in the government of 
their country.’” He then knew that he would have to associate the non-Christian 
peoples more closely to the state. The first Parliament was entirely nominated. 
It met behind closed doors and so people did not realize that it was more than 
a rubber stamp—that it forced the ministers to justify their decisions, some- 
thing which taxed the capacity of many of the old gentlemen. 

The lower house of the present Parliament, making up two thirds of 
the combined Parliament, is elected by universal franchise of all adult men 
and women. Each constituency is represented by two members, thus giving the 
Muslims a chance to vote for a Muslim candidate, the Christians for a Chris- 
tian. In British colonial territories the vote is reserved in the first instance 
for the elites. There, on the other hand, freedom of agitation and the press 
is usually allowed. In Ethiopia the printing presses have been the property 
of the government, though here there has been a recent relaxation. There are, 
however, no parties; the Emperor denies the need for them. In the Sudan it 
was seen that they all wanted the same thing: schools, medical services, wells, 
fewer taxes, and were distinguished only by their following, religious and 
tribal character and so were an element of disunity. The Sudanese pushed 
ahead with a full Westminster-type constitution, which did not outlive the 
economic crisis when the cotton price fell. The Ethiopians have taken a mod- 
erate course. Parliament still does not publish its proceedings and thus its 
impact is limited. 

The “young men,” foreign educated and sometimes frustrated, point out 
that Parliament was not consulted over the Soviet visit and did not debate it. 
They complain that Somalization of District Governors in the Ogaden has not 
gone far. In some places the Amhara District Governors have Somali assist- 
ants, and more and quicker advance is needed. The “young men” are a sepa- 
rate class with plenty of their own problems which they have a habit of 
projecting. Many object to personal rule as capricious and chafe at the patron- 
age that goes with an old aristocracy. The ministers in turn find the young 
man half-baked and devoid of political sense. They cleave to the formulas 
learned in textbooks. Some cases of suicide have been known and some novels 
have been written about the intellectual who returns from schooling abroad 
and cannot find a suitable job. The insecurity of service saps vitality. Good 
men are wasted in minor positions; fear of demotion wastes good men in 
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senior ones. The system is by modern standards inefficient, but the foreign 
experts find the old men who do not pretend to meddle in the technical aspects 
of the ministries easier to get on with than the intelligentsia and more aware 
of the political possibilities. Once a foreigner has won their confidence he 
enjoys it wholly and is kept on even after his usefulness is past. 

The relation of foreigners to Ethiopians has been referred to with respect 
to the civilian population and equally important is the type of international 
technical secretariat that Ethiopia has pioneered. Though seeming to be more 
shut off than the colonial territories, Ethiopia since the days of Theodore has 
“shopped” in all the civilized countries, allowing no single country to prepon- 
derate in the public service, but hiring experts wherever a country has become 
famous for a certain aspect of modern life. With a fine gift of perception for 
national differences, the jealousies of related but distinct nationalities are ex- 
ploited: the Swedes put to training the Air Force; the Norwegians responsible 
for the Navy; Italian engineers on the Awash and Yugoslavs at Assab; Ameri- 
cans on the highways and Britishers in the police; Dutch to lay out estates and 
Germans to do the mapping; Indians run the officers’ school. Colonial coun- 
tries look to one metropolis. Their civil service has a unity of tradition, but 
the very concentration on efficiency and the administrative aspects of govern- 
ment has starved the political sense of the colonial peoples. They have to 
learn from Ethiopia as they now diversify their administrations so as to be less 
dependent on the former metropolis. The new governments still are not sure 
of the time tables, whether they should follow bureaucratic convenience or the 
“logic of the situation,” with a resulting hesitation that annoys everyone. 

The excellent Ethiopian sense of timing is well exemplified in the trips 
of the Emperor, not only to Moscow but also to Cairo and Khartum. At the 
time President ‘Abd al-Nasir was opening his attack on Iraq and was likely 
to placate the Nile countries. The Emperor is calling this year on the inde- 
pendent African countries ahead of Dr. Nkrumah or for that matter, Presi- 
dent Nasir. 

Ethiopia, because of her special position as the independent country of 
Africa that survived the obliterating imperialist sandstorm, has a special attrac- 
tion to black peoples everywhere. The Bible speaks of the Ethiopians; separatist 
Negro churches use the Ethiopian regalia in Johannesburg no less than in New 
York. In the West Indies a half-secret society calls itself Rastafari, the name 
of the present Emperor while he was still a power behind, not yet on, the throne. 
In Ethiopia there is no hesitation, even among the majority of the “young 
men”, of rejoicing in the national peculiarities of the country. An election 
poster by the young Ethiopian artist Afewerk Tekle is evidence of that. Work- 
ing in what might be called a late Renaissance style, he pictured the spirit 
of Ethiopia in monk's habit kneeling on a cloud as it receives the gift of the 
constitution. This is a book held by two hands reaching from the highest 
Western skies. Below members of Parliament are filing into the well-known 
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building that contains both Houses. They are welcomed by the Emperor and 


at his side the Crown Prince with the caption: “Enter and give good counsel.” 
As in an old painting you see voters still filling the papers in a polling booth. 
No African country other than Ethiopia would have commissioned such an 
“unmodern’ poster—yet. For all their nationalism they are still too keen to 
prove their up-to-dateness in European terms 

Incidentally, Ethiopia herself looked to Europe in the past. Her earliest 
links were to Jerusalem and Alexandria. In the Middle Ages embassies were 
sent to the Popes. During the Age of Discovery, the Ethiopian King of Kings 
proposed dynastic marriages to European princes. He thought of parcelling 
out the Red Sea coast among France, Spain and Portugal. The first American 
consul at Addis Ababa tells the story of a distinguished Haitian approaching 
Menelik with the idea of forming a society for the uplift of Negroes. He 
asked the Emperor to be its patron. “I am fully in agreement with your ob 
jectives,”” Menelik said, according to Mr. Skinner, ‘but you have called at the 
wrong address. | am a Caucasian.”"* The Haitian would be unlikely to meet 
with a similar reply today. Suddenly there is an awakening interest in Africa. 
The librarians in Addis Ababa find that readers demand books on African 
leaders and problems. Ethiopia has her own fellowship program for African 
students wishing to attend the University College of Addis Ababa. One of the 
students was a former Somali district officer, the first Somali graduate from 
the British Protectorate. He has now returned to British Somaliland to engage 
in politics. Ethiopia will command attention in the new countries, particularly 
among the more conservative sections, sceptical whether the brash nationalists 
with their new-fangled, foreign slogans and their disregard for tradition and 
legitimacy are the only or best people to bring Africa into her own 

Quite possibly these sections form the majority opinion in Africa, though 
they may temporarily be in the background. As more becomes known about 
Ethiopia in the rest of the continent, the realm of Prester John may rise to 
a new leadership, with its persuasive sense of historical sanction and divine 
guidance somewhat as the I thiopian poster in a truly African manner expounds 
Internally as in external relations, Ethiopia is a moderating force steadying the 
ships of state of a number of African countries, and if the alliances extend, 
of some in Asia as well. 


Jay. New York: 190¢ 





SOCIAL THEMES IN CONTEMPORARY 
TURKISH LITERATURE 


PART II 
Kemal H. Kar pat 


HE social and intellectual themes in Turkish literature, which are the 

object of this article, aim basically at instilling in the Anatolian man, 

often reduced by poverty and fatalism to a condition very near com 
plete passivity,’ a desire to live and to act according to modern individualistic 
conceptions of life. This passive state of mind in the Anatolian villagers is 
admirably depicted through a peasant character, by Fakir Baykurt in his short 
story Cilli (The Freckled). The peasant says: 


und goes, mankind is no different from animalkind. We lay and roll, like the 
in's horse, and so spend our lives. We were born here. We got sick here 


arried, dried out and rotted, and we are still here. One day we shall 

en to rot, and will still be here. It seems that there is something 

Even if there were not anything that kept me here, I still could not 

that mountain, another mountain comes into sight, and I don't know 
My wives don't, either” 

Writers and poets aim at pulling the Anatolian man out of this inactivity 
by awakening his curiosity to discover new worlds around him and in himself 
There is the idea of enriching his existence by creating new demands and 
giving spontaneous expression to his higher impulses; for life, according to 
progressive Turkish literature, is a pe tential source of happiness to be enjoyed 
in accordance with the natural aptitudes of the individual, instead of being 
forced into artificial forms or regulated through rigid traditions. Consequently, 
action and resourcefulness are praised, fatalism and the contemplative life are 
deplored The empirical pleasures are not condemned as sinful or as a weak 


ness of human nature, but are looked upon as the natural consequence of being 


alive.* 


The writer feels that he has to devote his art to the service of man We 
are at the happy daybreak of a rebirth: that of Anatolia,” says the young poet 


Ceyhun Atif Kansu We feel by now, in all branches of art, the forward 


ence at Montana State Uni 
Harvard Conference on 


9 Part I appeared in 
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surge of Anatolian man and life. As for poetry, the Anatolian people are 
longing for a poem which makes life more beautiful, more colorful and love- 
able . . . We are living in the childhood of the poetry of life, of humanity, 
of men pressing towards equal rights in a future filled with the pure, strong 
and sensitive air of Anatolia.’ Cahit Kiilebi, the poet of the Anatolian village, 
expressed this call for life in a more direct way: 


In the villages I was born 
People did not know how to smile, 
And thus I remained too puerile 
Let me laugh, just a little 

This spontaneous and empirical approach is supplemented with a moral 
and political philosophy concerning one’s freedom and obligations. Real free- 
dom is the privilege of living a well rounded life without hermetically sepa- 
rating the life of the mind from that of the body. The freedom granted by 
laws cannot be enjoyed without an inner freedom of the spirit. Furthermore, 
one has the right to determine the course of his own life and the duty to recog- 
nize the same right for his neighbor. Consequently, if there are any barriers 
opposing the spread of this new concept, they should be eradicated as soon 
as possible. To free one’s neighbor from all that keeps him enchained to forms 
deemed backward is the intellectual’s moral duty. Consequently, a consider- 
able number of writers in Turkey, especially those educated in the Village 
Institutes, fight obscurantism, which is the main force responsible for the back- 
wardness of Turkish villages, and ignorance, which perpetuates belief in occult 
forces and fatalism. The life of the peasantry, they say, is ruled by an intri- 
cate system of values and beliefs, some belonging to the pagan culture of 
Anatolia, some brought by Turks from Central Asia, and all of them surviving 
the Turks’ conversion to Islam. Mahmut Makal's Memleketin Sahipleri (The 
Masters of the Country) is only one of the many books on the subject. 

The Aocas and the old women can still function as magic healers in villages 
because of ignorance. This situation is further perpetuated by the fact that 
neither modern medicine nor the doctor exists in the village. Mahmut Yagmur, 
in his Dertli Pinar (The Well of Sorrow), a collection of short stories, clearly 
indicates that the lack of medical facilities compels the despairing peasant to 
utilize all kinds of unhygienic and obscurantist ‘‘cures’’ which, in the end, often 
worsen the patient's condition. 

Obscurantism and fatalism reinforce belief in the predestined immuta- 
bility of the social order. Some people, the landowners in particular, who 
draw personal benefit from this state of affairs, oppose the teacher, the agent 
of enlightenment, and support the mam and hoca, who rely upon religion and 


tradition to maintain the status guo. Others, acting on the pretense of a deep 
knowledge in religious affairs, preach obedience and resignation to existing 
conditions, but are careful to secure for themselves worldly reward for the 
“service” they render the peasant in “enlightening” him on religious matters. 
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Some of these opportunists are actually agents of certain religious sects in the 
towns and are trying to recruit disciples for their groups. In order to perpetu- 
ate the existing conditions and kill the villager’s desire for action and thought, 
the religious agents describe human existence, as a “field to sow in lifetime 
and reap the crop in the next world.” All one can do, consequently, is to 
pray, obey and abstain as much as possible from worldly pleasure. Said Nursi, 
one of the instigators of the reaction of 1909 and founder of the present Nurcu 
(Light Spreader) sect, preaches abnegation as a sure road to paradise. He 
sets forth his ideas in a book of twelve stories, Kagiik Seyler (Small Things), 
published in 1958.° There are always two men in his stories, and both are 
subject to worldly temptations. The one who succumbs is “lost,” while the 
abstaining one is “saved.” At the end of this life, the one who has followed 
the religious teachings will enjoy the endless pleasures of paradise. This is 
a materialistic paradise filled with the things described in the Muhammediye 
(Popular religious book teaching Islam) plus the gadgets of our century. So 
why sacrifice all of them for a few imperfect things in this world? An allur- 
ing description of this paradise is presented to peasants by a small town 
preacher in a short story, Hasret (Longing), by an anti-obscurantist writer, 
Fakir Baykurt: 

We all shall die and will be buried. None of us shall escape from entering the dark hole 

There, my friends, everything will be changed Just have endurance in this World— 

some real endurance. Do not try to find out this or that. Tomorrow, there, the poor will 

be rich, and the rich poor. You will hire the rich of today as servants in the next world 

They will work like donkeys for you. In addition to this you will have wives more 

beautiful than the Auris. You will have mattresses of peacock feathers and sheets of tulle 

You will have tents at your order. Inside them you will smell wonderful odors. Your 

wives’ flesh will sparkle in rosy colors. Everything will be clean like a fish . You will 

have radios. You will have farms with water just like the ones you saw and wanted to 
have here. You will cultivate them by giving orders to your servants. You will have 
cherry orchards, orange groves. Your pomegranates will be bursting with richness, and 
your figs will produce one thousand to one . . . Everything that you wanted and could 

not have in this world will kiss your hands there." 

But all these regressive forces are unable to keep the peasant in the primi- 
tive stage. He is gradually emerging from the world of obscurantism, and in 
many cases he laughs at the outsider who expects to find him obstinately 
attached to his traditional beliefs. (Yasar Kemal, who went to collect fairy 
tales about the origin of the cone-shaped rocks of Capodoccia, was lectured 
instead on their geological history and told that nobody around there believed 
in fairy nonsense.)’ Moreover, villagers are increasingly interested in modern 
schools and are coming to believe that education is the best means of achieving 
a better life." 

The technology of the century has produced startling changes in the 
villages’ traditional ways of life. The effects produced by forty thousand 
tractors introduced into Turkey since 1949 are described vividly in Kemal 
Bilbasar's stories, Pempe Kurt (The Rosy Wolf); in Talip Apaydin’s novel 
Sart Traktor (The Yellow Tractor) and in Yasar Kemal's prize winning short 
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stories, Cukurova Yana Yana (Chukurova Longing). The life of a Turkish 
village, the psychology and habits of the peasant are excellently described in 
the novel of Apaydin who emerges as one of the best observers of rural life. 
The tractor interests the villager, according to the novel's heroes, for four 
basic reasons: it works fast and efficiently; its ownership gives prestige; it 
enables one to make more money and the driving of it, by the simple process 
of pressing levers and turning wheels, confers a sense of sophisticated accom- 
plishment. What inhibits the villager from adopting the tractor immediately 
is not attachment to old methods, but the financial risk involved. The hesi- 
tating villager in the novel finally buys the tractor through a plot concocted 
between his son, the village teacher—always a modernist—and a relative in 
town who makes the necessary financial arrangement. Other tractors enter 
the village, for peasants sell their animals—and even land—to buy the machine 
once its advantages are demonstrated. 

In Yasar Kemal's short stories, the effects of farm mechanization are more 
realistically described by viewing the situation in the entire region of Chu- 
kurova, into which there went about 15 per cent of the total number of tractors 
imported by Turkey. This area has been subject to constant economic and 
social change, beginning in the 19th century when it proved to be an excellent 
raw material producer (cotton in particular), and has been intensively ex 
ploited since.® 

The tractor played a major role in the final act in the troublesome history 
of Chukurova. Virtually every piece of land was cultivated, and the nomads 
in the area, who had been too proud to settle in the past, now had no place 
to go. They begged for a piece of land on which to live. But there was no 
land. The tractor had taken over all. The sharecroppers and seasonal workers, 
replaced by the machine, looked upon the tractor as their enemy, and some 
even decided to destroy it by pouring sand into the engine. Yet, eventually they 
refrained, realizing that the scarcity of land, not the tractor, was the real cause 
of the trouble. The tractor was in fact an ally and a friend, if one had the 
land on which to use it. Those who were fortunate to have it became so fond 
of it as to bedeck it with flowers and colored paper and spend their days 
around it 

The abundance of tractors and the easy terms of sale enabled the richer 
farmers to buy several tractors, just to match colors or keep up with the neigh- 


bors who bought larger ones. Sometimes the tractor was used for transporta- 


tion purposes. At times, tractor races, and even “wrestling,” that is, games 
of tug-of-war between tractors, were organized as amusements. 

Yasar Kemal describes vividly how the mechanization of agriculture put 
on trial an old and special kind of relationship between the landlord and his 
tenants in the southeast, where land relations were interwoven with kinship 
ties. Both the landlord and his workers belong to the same social group: 
asiret. The tenant in this area still works for his landlord as though he were 
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one of his own family, and in turn receives economic aid and special considera- 


tion. Thus the landlord, despite the tractors he buys, continues to keep his 
former tenants on his land because he feels morally obliged to care for them. 
This increases the peasants’ attachment to him, for they remain secure on their 
farms, whereas, elsewhere, the sharecroppers, whose relations with the land- 
lord are based solely on economic interest, are displaced as soon as the machine 
renders sharecropping unprofitable. 

The vital dependence of the villager on land and his struggle to acquire 
and preserve his own property, and hence his economic independence against 
greedy landlords, has been a source of constant inspiration for folk literature. 
The eskzya (‘“‘Badman’’), is one of the heroes of folk literature who dramatizes 
the struggle for land ownership.*® He is usually described as the nobleman 
who is unable to stand the injustice of the landlord or the government official, 
and takes to the mountains to practice his own concept of justice and to help 
the peasant. It is the failure of the government to enforce its laws and author- 
ity throughout the country on an equal basis, that is, to suppress local feudal- 
ism, that gives rise to brigandage. A new idealized and modern form of the 
badman appears in Kemal Tahir’s novel Rahmet Yollar: Kesti** (The Rain 
Cut the Roads), and especially in Yasar Kemal’s prize winning novel Ince 
Memed (Memed the Thin). Ince Memed also deserves special mention for 
its style and the atmosphere of folk tale in which the plot is unraveled.” 

This type of literature reflects the worst aspects of the relations between 
peasants and landlords. The landlord appears as the absolute master of the 
village. He rewards and punishes the peasants according to their attitudes 
towards him. He interferes in their private lives, deciding even who should 
marry whom and when. In the court, the landlord uses peasants as witnesses 
just as he pleases, and is able to use fraudulent legal evidence to subdue his 
more rebellious “subjects.” His power stems from his ownership of most of 
the land in the village, which entails the perpetual indebtedness and the vital 
dependence of many villagers on him. 

The village landlord has “bigger’’ friends, that is, the “rural capitalists” 
who live in towns but own thousands of hectares in villages. The latter are 
familiar with court procedure, and can use a host of legal tricks to dispossess 
the peasant proprietor. The village landlord gets advice from this type of 
man, and in turn acts as his agent, telling him of lands that can be acquired 
“easily,” or of stubborn peasants who must be “disciplined.” But this powerful 
coalition of landlords, who have the government on their side, is opposed by 
the peasants who want to keep their properties and are prepared to struggle 
to maintain their independence. The eskzya, the “badman,” intervenes in this 
struggle as a third force fighting for the underdog. He deposes the landlords 
and their stooges and helps the peasant maintain his property and independ- 
ence. In some cases he will even act as a social reformer—this is the present 
tendency in literature—and distribute land to peasants. 
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One can perceive through this literature, however, that the village land- 
lord himself, whatever the size of his holding, is suffering because of his 
ignorance. He leads a life which, economically and intellectually, is not very 
different from that of the villager. Thus, once more, education in its broadest 
aspect appears as the means to do away with ignorance and elevate both 
villager and landlord to a civilized level. Furthermore, despite the conflicts 
between landlord and peasant, they feel close to each other. They belong to 
the same community, believe in the same social rules and present to the out- 
side world the picture of a homogeneous group. 

At the bottom of all this social distress in the villages lie two fundamental 
problems which have plagued the people of the barren Anatolian plateau for 
centuries—scarcity of cultivatable land and insufficiency of water. These cause 
bloody disputes among villages or families, which may last for generations. 
Sharing the water of the tiny streams running through Anatolia is such a vital 
problem that its scientific regulation and use appear as an inescapable neces- 
sity. Talip Apaydin’s Yarbéki, the story of a rice-cultivating village, and 
Kemal Tahir's novel Sagirdere (Dead Valley) provide some excellent insights 
into this problem. The literature does not indicate clearly the means to cope 
with the scarcity of land and water but merely implies that science and tech- 
nology are the only weapons to defeat an unfriendly nature. One may be 
confident that in the not too distant future literature will openly preach the 
technological solution. 

The contemporary literature of Turkey has made repeated allusions to the 
relations between the city and the village, and to the attitudes of the peasant 
and the city dweller towards each other. These two groups are depicted as 
living side by side, but neither is really interested in the other's situation and 
ideals. (The idea of bringing them together, as mentioned in Part I of this 
article, appears to be the task of literature.) In some writers’ view, the peasant 
regards the town with suspicion, believing that it is teeming with scoundrels 
ready to take advantage of his innocence. Also, he feels that he is despised 
by the town people, who look with suspicion upon him as an unwanted guest, 
but do not hesitate to use him. So, once in a city, the villager hides his money 
as well as he can—by tying his purse to his belt or by sewing the money inside 
his coat—and pretends to be more sophisticated than he really is, lest he be 
considered a dupe. This is illustrated by the three peasants in Orhan Kemal’s 
novel Bereketli Topraklar Uzerinde (On Rich Lands), who seek employment 
in Adana."* The writer describes the peasant as forced by dire conditions in 
his village to come into the city, where he is a stranger at the mercy of heart- 
less employers and petty government officials. 

Literature also provides another view of city-village relations, which is, 
incidentally, closer to reality. The villager leaves his own community—what- 
ever the reason—and comes into the city usually when he is assured of emp!sy- 
ment there. Between town and village there is continuous communication, 
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as the urbanized villagers (usually the younger ones) return to see their fami- 
lies or take them to the town once they have steady jobs. In each town there 
are hemseriler, village mates who had come into town at an earlier date. Some 
of these people may have homes somewhere on the outskirts of the city, if they 
are married, while bachelors live in a han (inn), a description of which is 
found in Kemar Tahir's Sapirdere (Dead Valley), or in some cheap room. 
Upon his arrival in town the villager contacts his emseriler who will try to 
find employment for him and assist him until he is able to take care of him- 
self. There is a highly developed sense of mutual assistance in these groups, 
because of kinship and common origin. Those in the city, if they can save 
money (and they are able to save it however insignificant their wages may 
be), buy good clothes and try to look like city people. 

There is another kind of relationship between town and village, which 
is by far the most important one. The villager has some relative or a close 
friend, often a storekeeper in a nearby town. He will get in touch with one 
of them and seek advice, especially from the latter, every time he comes into 
town for shopping or for government business, or whenever he has to make 
an important decision, such as venturing into a new enterprise. ( In Apaydin’s 
novel Sar: Traktor, the villager buys the tractor only upon the advice of his 
town-dwelling relative). The villager is rather proud of such relatives and 
attaches great importance to what they think about politics and world affairs. 
He considers them in a superior position, and if he had the chance, he would 
move himself into the city. The town dweller with whom the peasant deals 
usually has moved into the city from the village, after acquiring enough wealth 
to start a business or buy property. He builds his business chiefly upon trade 
with his former fellow villagers. In many cases he buys the produce of the 
peasant and provides him with credit, largely for food or farm equipment, 
which is usually repaid at harvest time. The views of the two parties differ 
very little on religious and cultural matters and their relationship is a friendly 
one. The mechanization of agriculture in the past ten years has intensified 
village-town relations without changing their respective social positions, as 
the town has become the supplier of fuel and parts for farm equipment, chiefly 
in the south and west of the country. The small town has also acquired, 
through the multi-party system, additional importance as a link between the 
village precincts and the central party organization. As a matter of fact con- 
siderable numbers of deputies come from such areas. 

It is obvious that the town (approximately five million of Turkey's 7.5 
million urban population live in towns ranging in population from a few 
thousand people to over one hundred thousand) occupies a socially and cul- 
turally strategic position. It is the main channel through which the ideas of 
the intelligentsia and the policies of the government reach the mass of the 
population. Passive resistance to any ideas coming from the top may be gen- 
erated in the town, but if agreement can be obtained, policies are greatly 
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facilitated. Moreover, the government's “field” administration is centered in 
the town, the home of these lower ranking officials. The latter, being distant 
from the centers of power, are easily influenced by local people. 

The realistic concepts of the upper intelligentsia bear some resemblance 
to the villager’s empirical approach which is born from direct contact with 
nature and life. Yet between them there is interposed the town with its half- 
educated leaders and prejudiced, narrow, provincial outlook. The town is the 
cradle of dogmatism, of ossified Islamic concepts, which make it an almost 
invulnerable fortress of conservatism. (Village women wear veils only when 
they come to the provincial town—not the big city—in order to escape criti- 
cism. ) 

Thus, future modernization in Turkey appears likely to be decided in the 
town to the extent that it becomes receptive to new ideas. Yet, there are 
practically no sociological studies dealing with the town and its place in the 
modernization of Turkey. But imaginative writers have begun to deal with 
it. Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu in the novel Panorama, Ilhan Tarus in 
Yesilkaya Saveist (The Prosecutor of Yesilkaya), Necatt Cumal: in his play 
Mine, and even Atilla Ilhan in the novel Sokaktaki Adam (The Man on the 
Street), Tahir Kemal and Orhan Kemal in some of their novels, have shed 
some light on the town situation 

The hero in these works is usually one of the prominent members of the 
town community. His pre-eminence stems from the fact that he is rich. He is 
depicted as an hypocritical bigot bitterly opposed to modern reforms, but also 
extremely shrewd. He uses the designation hac: (as Tahincizade Hacs Emin 
in Karaosmanofglu’s novel) in order to exploit the religious feelings of his 
community. He is often pictured as having more than one wife, as a heavy 
drinker, and is invariably involved in some ambiguous dealings. Since he con- 


siders reforms most dangerous to his supremacy, he does his best to corrupt 
or silence young government officials or idealistic intellectuals who are enforc- 


ing these reforms. Those who resist leave the town as a result of some plot, 
their careers destroyed. Very few idealists resist in a town which is entirely 
in the hands of the local ‘‘feudal’’ lords. Many government officials become 
his tools in wrecking the reforms, and yet continue to send the government 
“excellent” activity reports. The establishment of the multi-party régime has 
helped the rich man of the small town further to consolidate his position; his 
nephews became the heads of local party organizations, while other close 
relatives got jobs in the town administration. Now he no longer uses hidden 
tactics, but directly attacks the reforms and liquidates them at will, as he does 
with the reformist government officials or teachers who oppose him. 

Women in these towns bear the brunt of conservatism by being forced 
to lead a life deprived of freedom and in stringent conformity with the moral 
rules of Islam, as depicted in Necati Cumali’s play Mine.** Professional work, 
such as school teaching and nursing, becomes difficult for women in towns, 
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where a woman's morality is measured according to the degree of her attach- 
ment to home and family. So any woman who ventures to take an outside 
job is considered of dubious morality, and any attack on her, ranging from 
insult to rape, may be considered as justified by being committed against 
someone already outside the law of morality. 

Contemporary writers dramatize the constant struggle between nature 
and convention, and the fact that when the two fail to correspond social rules 
are violated. Young girls married against their will do not hesitate to abandon 
their husbands and run away at the first favorable occasion. Others elope with 
the man of their own choice, defying parents and society; abduction of girls 
in villages is a face-saving device prearranged by girls and boys at times with 
the parents’ connivance to avoid costly weddings. Thus, many crimes in both 
towns and villages, a considerable number of which stem from family matters, 
are easily related to the rigidity of social rules, and to the basic fact that a 
society evolving towards individualism needs a corresponding readjustment 
of its values. This literature focuses attention on the fact that social reforms 
have created a gap between the small groups of emancipated women of the 
cities and the much larger group in the towns and villages who have hardly 
felt the impact of emancipation. To close this gap, the writers hold, what is 
required is not more reform, which can all too easily remain only on paper, 
but systematic and thorough education to generalize the existing ones. 

These literary works, while discussing the impact of reform in towns, 
bring to light a rather striking cultural deficiency in the intellectuals’ under- 
standing of society and reform which they view mainly from a political and 
dogmatic viewpoint rather than from a sociological one. Thus, the intellectual 
indoctrinatcd with the lofty principles of reform may disregard the fact that 
the town has existed for centuries with its own traditions and has developed 
its own ways of life, which it will not give up at the order of some official. 
Young officials, who never studied town or village life while in school, become 
confused and discouraged when confronted by something so unfamiliar and 
unacceptable and soon try to find their way back to the city. Furthermore, 
some of them believe that modernism means a kind of “free’’ life which would 
be shocking even in a big city of the western world. For instance, the young 
prosecutor in Ilhan Tarus, Yesi/kaya Savcisi appears as a rather pitiful character 
who, on one hand, appears dedicated to reform but on the other indulges in 
a series of boudoir adventures and parties that make his life resemble that of 
the venal feudal lord with whom he fights. 

The intellectuals and their attitudes towards reform are treated by Yakup 
Kadri Karaosmanofglu (all his novels provide excellent material for studying 
the social history of Republican Turkey) in his two-volume novel Panorama.” 
The intellectuals, in his view, have renounced their idealism and turned to 
fight for position and fortune, social prestige and personal privilege. Some 
of these intellectuals, who have compromised on every principle once fought 
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for, have acquired the rather glamorous title of “expert” on some subject, by 
virtue of their authority bestow ‘expert advice’’ to make things fit together, 
even if these appear fundamentally irreconcilable. They vie with each other 
in making everybody happy, as though ashamed and conscience-stricken and 
ready to apologize for the fact that, at one time in the past, they thought of 
forcing upon society some “nonsensical measures” under the guise of reform. 
The few intellectuals who have remained faithful to the reforms are almost 
powerless to turn back the anti-reformist tide, and are eliminated. (One has 
to know Karaosmanoflu's dedication to reforms to understand his violent reac- 
tion to the compromises made during the past ten years.) 

The intellectuals in literature appear, for the most part, disoriented. All 
of them are subjected in varying degrees to the impact of the reforms, thereby 
placing them mid-way between their own traditionalist culture and that of the 
West. Some intellectuals adjust to the new set of values in which they feel 
quite at home, others strive to live in their old world, but the largest group 
remains between the two and belongs to neither. Atilla Ilhan’s novel Sokaktaki 
Adam (The Man on the Street) is rather a pessimistic work dealing with these 
half-intellectuals lost in philosophical speculation and unanswerable questions. 
There is, however, another group of new intellectuals who do not appear dis- 
oriented or pessimistic. These are mostly of peasant origin, and stubbornly 
fight for recognition and a voice in the country’s affairs, especially in the 
endeavors to better the villagers’ lives. Their power stems from their definite 
goals, and also from a powerful pyschology matured in the natural life of the 
village and its warm human relations. Their claims are rejected by the tradi- 
tionalist-thinking intellectuals who consider the discussion of the villagers’ 
plight as leading only to the deterioration of the country’s prestige, and to 
social antagonism."* 

There is a last group of intellectuals—the few surviving members of 
Ottoman intelligentsia—who, amid the convulsions of the new generation, 
continue to live a serene life without grasping the events around them. 
Abdulhak Sinasi Hisar’s novels, Camlicadaki Enistemiz (Our Brother-in-Law 
of Camlica), and Fahim Bey ve Biz (Fahim Bey and Ourselves), are admirable 
pictures of the Ottoman intellectual’s life in this age of transition.’’ Haci 
Vamik Bey and Fahim Bey, the heroes of these novels, appear as kind souls 
who have no real preoccupations, no real problems, and are quite puzzled as 
to why the world should change at all. Fahim Bey seems willing to make an 
effort to adjust himself to the changing world, but his upbringing and the old 
social values in which he matured prevent his integration into the new society. 
He is obsessed with the idea of maintaining his reputation of nobility at all 
cost. Consequently, he rents a large mansion in which he lives in dire poverty. 
He even starts a business enterprise which goes bankrupt. Unable to accept 
reality, he goes on calculating fictitious profits and consulting the fortune 
teller to find hope for the future. (Conservatives have capitalized on Hisar'’s 
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works to praise the past, but the author is an accomplished artist, writing with- 
out political preoccupations. ) 

A substantial part of contemporary Turkish literature, in particular the 
short story, has taken its subject from the city. The emphasis here is placed 
on the artistic rather than the social aspect of the work. The city subjects are 
treated as individual cases without attempts at generalization, Nonetheless, 
the social element is felt (as in poetry) in the spirit of the work and in the 
environment in which the action takes place. 

The method of dramatization and selection of the subject in the novel 
and short story describing city life have tended lately to follow the American 
model. There was a trend at one time to pursue Halide Edip Adivar's method 
of dealing with city life in the manner of the British novel (Sinekli Bakkal, 
translated into English as “The Grocer and his Daughter,” was her main 
work)** but this was soon abandoned. Instead, the individual case method of 
the late Memduh Sevket Esendal, as successfully applied in Ayas/: ve Kiracilart 
(The Man from Ayas and his Tenants), found wider acceptance. 

It was the late Sait Faik Abastyanik who gave a new direction to the 
Turkish short story, brought it to its highest artistic peak and left a deep 
impact among the working people of Istanbul—the fishermen, shopkeepers, 
vendors, drivers, porters, milkmen. He did not study them; he merely deline- 
ated, like a painter, brief episodes from their lives. He lived with them, 
strove to be one of them, and for this reason his subjects are authentic and 
full of life. A single work of Sait Faik, if studied separately, may not have 
direct social implication, but his total production presents an almost complete 
picture of city life and its human problems."* The social aspect of the work 
of Sait Faik, Oktay Akbal, Haldun Taner, Orhan Hancerlioglu (the last 
named is a policeman by profession) is delineated in the environment in which 
the plot unfolds, the poor people chosen as subjects, and the sympathy with 
which they are looked upon. It is the deep feeling for the simple man which 
leaves a lasting effect on the reader and a desire to translate thoughts into 
deeds. In other words, this literature is a kind of psychological preparation 
for deeper analysis of human problems. 

In addition to these writers of city life, to whom one can do little justice 
by treating them summarily (Oktay Akbal’s novel Sugumuz Insan Olmak—Outr 
Guilt is Being Humans—was awarded a literary prize last year) there are 
others, such as Orhan Kemal, who deals extensively with the poorer sections 
of the city. For instance his works, Grev (Strike) and Cemile (a girl's name), 
describing the city proletariat, succeed in portraying certain aspects of indus- 
trialization which have not changed people to the extent anticipated by sociolo- 
gists, for education has not completed the work of the machine. Family 
relations, despite some individualization, remain on the whole governed by 
traditionalist concepts, and, in this respect, the group resembles more the 
village from which most of its members came than the city in which they live. 
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It is poverty, ignorance, lack of education and sharp differences in standards 
of living which prevent this group from integrating itself into the city and 
from developing any attachment to its work-place. 

Another interesting aspect of city life is presented by Aziz Nesin (twice 
the winner, 1955 and 1957, of international competition for humorous story 
writers held in Italy) in a stream of short stories appearing in book form or 
in newspaper columns.” Aziz Nesin's stories appear to be concerned merely 
with small human weaknesses, but actually they are based on a keen observa- 
tion of social forces. He criticizes the red tape, bureaucracy, the opportunist 
avid for notoriety, the intellectual with a superficial education, the hypocritical 
preacher, and the like. The politician and the newly enriched classes are his 
chosen targets, particularly their mechanical speeches, imitative manner, oppor- 
tunism and unscrupulousness. Aziz Nesin’s topics come from ordinary daily 
life, but through humor and wit he gives them social significance and succeeds 
in sharpening the roger ge of the reader with existing conditions. His 
short stories are widely read, probably not for their literary value, which may 
not be permanent, but for the light they shed on the ills of society. 

The humanist spirit is also evident in the literature which may be called 
nationalistic, although the term may not be quite appropriate in describing 
Cengiz Dajci’s works dealing with a Turki group outside Turkey. The author 
is an ex-officer in the Red Army, who later joined the Azerbaijan Legion 
organized by the Germans in 1943 to fight for the independence of their 
Turkic lands. Korkun¢ Yillar (Frightful Years), and Yurdunu Kaybeden 
Adam (The Man Who Lost His Country), tell a most intimate story of the 
war years in Russia, of the German occupation and of the fight of Soviet 
minorities for national independence. One perceives clearly in these novels 
that political indoctrination, however strong and apparently absolute, has not 
destroyed feelings of nationality or religion, but, on the contrary, has helped 
strengthen them. The last novel, Onlar da Insandi (They were Humans Too) 
is devoted to the description of forced collectivization in a Tartar village in 
Crimea. These works are imbued with a deep feeling of compassion for the 
human being left at the mercy of forceful ideologies. They have no pan- 
Turanic designs as one may be induced to believe. Dajci’s novels depict the 
personal experience of a sensitive soul, and they have found wider acceptance 
among liberal-minded intellectuals than extreme nationalists or racialists. 

The socio-intellectual literature described in this study is usually read by 


students and teachers, as well as by certain sections among the upper class 


intellectuals. Letters to editors about literary writings in several reviews indi- 
cate that these readers are spread more or less evenly throughout the country. 
In some instances, those living in the smaller communities seem to be even 
more interested in this type of writing, probably because of the reality of its 
description. Even in villages, according to letters from village teachers, there 
is considerable interest in reading or listening to short stories which deal with 
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village life (that is, with events familiar to the villagers) and which are 
written in a simple Turkish. 

An edition of such works is usually exhausted within a few months after 
it is put on sale, a fact which indicates the interest with which it is received. 
(Mahmut Makal’s Bizim Kéy is now in its seventh edition.) 

The effects of this literature on the public mind and upon government 
policies cannot be accurately determined at this stage. But it is quite certain 
that social awareness is increasing in both quarters, as is indicated by the 


é . , 
expanded coverage of social topics in newspapers and by the government's 


benevolent attitude towards the discussion of social matters. We may con- 
clude by stressing the fact that literature plays an instrumental part in prepar- 
ing the state of mind and the emotional background which determine and 
accompany social evolution. Turkey, by accepting the multi-party life, has 
embarked on a new socio-political venture whose final outcome is quite uncer- 
tain. One hopes that this venture may lead to democracy and freedom in the 
social, economic and cultural fields, as necessitated by the society's level of 
development. This is the general demand voiced by literature. It is the respon- 
sibility of the leaders and of the advanced groups to understand properly this 


demand and answer it in constructive ways. 


NOTES TO PART II 
1. The poet cannot remain passive before a situation thus described by a school teacher from 
eastern Anatolia 
“There is no sign of the social gaiety in Bingél. I have 
not heard any songs during the time I have been there 
My friend, Mr. Hanefi, the school master, who was with me, 
id that during his stay there for three years he had 
not heard any songs either.” See Altan, April-June 1938 
2. For Fakir Baykurt see Cill7 (a small volume of short stories) 
A few verses taken at random and translated literally may illustrate better this point 
am indeed so happy to be born, 


I 3 
I love the earth, light, struggle and bread of this world. ( Yiriiyus) 


Open. lock. open 
On the land of a nev 
A new heart 


Like a re 
New Life, New Light, New Voice’ 


much from heart, 
> populating five continents 


race all of them at once 


ble dear brother, is it possible? 
» be saddened 
e moment we think 
Of the forlorn children filling the streets ? 
From the Duvar (Wall) Poems of Atilla Ilhan 
Is this arrangement going to be the same? 
The fleas swallowing elephants 
(A Turkish proverb meaning that one gets more than his due.) 


To a family of seven 
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To suffice three and a half loves? 
From Pireli Siir (The Poem with Fleas) of Orhan Veli 
(Varlik, July 1946, p. 4) 
I was born crying friend, friend, 
I shall die saying friend, friend; 
I have become all people's friend 
I shall know everybody as a friend 
From Ceyhun Atuf Kansu’s poem collection Yank Hava (Longing Melody) 
Hold my hands, Zeynep, hold my hands 
Let's skip from one mountain to the other 
To watch the sky and the earth 
I shall show you a country 
A country 
With lands untouched by human hand 
Since the time of father Adan 
Poem by Julide Gilizan, Demet, Dec.-Jan., 1954-1955. 
For other examples see Nermin Menemoncioglu, “Modern Turkish Poetry,” The Western 
Review, Spring, 1959 
4. André Gide's works La Porte Etroite and Nourritures Terrestres which gave strength to this 
argument were widely read in Turkey 
5. Because of space limitations, the writer does not indicate the year and place of publication 
of most of the literary writings to be cited in the following pages. Suffice it to note that most of 
these works were published since 1950 in Istanbul 
6. This short story appears in the Cz/li (see note 3) 
7. Peri Bacalar: (Fairy Chimneys) by Yasar Kemal is a penetrating book of short stories about 
social conditions in various parts of Turkey 
8. In this connection, Fakir Baykurt's collection of short stories Efendilik Savas: (The Battle 
to Become a Master), published in 1959, provides excellent insight into the villagers’ motivation in 
demanding education. This is a practical motivation as schooling provides a better income and a 
higher social status. See also Orhan Ciray, Kdyémiiz ve Okul (Our Village and School), Istanbul, 
1959. The village literature comprises a number of other works which have not been cited for this 
article. Among them Muhtar Kériikcii's two works Kdyden Haber (News from the Village), and 
Anadolu Hikdyeleri (Stories from Anatolia) must be given much credit. Kérikcii is a literary 
critic and one of the first to deal with the village life. M. Sunullah Arsoy's Karapircek (name of 
the village) also deserves special credit. Fakir Baykurt’s Ys/anlarin Ocii (The Serpents’ Revenge) 
is a prize winning novel recently published, which provides keen insights into village struggles 
9. Cukurova is situated on the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean. It is the richest 
farming area in Turkey, and is a region of large landholders, of cotton fields and truck gardens, 
and of industry, where thousands of people formerly found work in the summer. (One is reminded 
of Steinbeck’s California in the Grapes of Wrath). Something like 15 per cent of Turkey's real 
income is funnelled into the Cukurova, but to only about five per cent of its two million inhabi- 
tants. The area was covered with marshes in the 19th century, and the surrounding mountains 
teemed with wandering Yériik and Tiirkmen kinship groups who claimed much of the land. The 
Ottoman Sultans decided to subdue the feudal lords, settle the nomads and take away their land, 
which proved to be excellent for cotton growing. Hence, workers were needed. Egyptian workers 
were imported and subsequently became part of the population. The tribesmen rebelled, were 
defeated, and only partially settled. Friction and violence continued, as avid landlords wanted to 
take over whatever land was available and did not hesitate to do so to the detriment of the tribes 
men's pasture lands. See Taérk Tarih Encumeni Mecmuasi (Review of the Turkish Historical Com- 
mission), 15-20, Istanbul, 1920, and Hamit Sadi Selen, ‘“Tiirkiyede Bir I¢ Iskaén Ornegi™” (An 
example of internal settlement in Turkey), Iskan ve Sehbirctlik Haftas: Konferanslart, (Settlement 
and town planning weekly talks), Ankara, 1955, pp. 91-97. The best history of the above happen 
ings was told by Dadaloglu (folksinger, member of the Afsar kinship group), in his epic destan 
See Hasim Nezihi Okay, Dadalogliu, Ankara, 1959. For a social study of the area, see Wolfram 
Eberhard, “Nomads and Farmers in Southeastern Turkey,” Oriens, vol. 6, 1953, pp. 32-49 


10. The best known badman epic is Kérogiu Destan: (The Kéroglu Epic), which has been 
subject to intensive study in Turkey. See Pertev Naili, Kéroglu Destaz:, Istanbul, 1931, pp. 104 
111. (This was part of a series of works connected with folk singers, conducted by Fuad K6priilii.) 
Kéroglu appears in several versions, among which the older ones describe him more as a brave 
leader than a social reformer 


The impact of social conditions is visible also in some other branches of folklore. For instance 
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the inspiration of Ein, a song of loneliness, is surely found in the conditions which make it neces- 
sary for the villager to leave home and wife to work for a number of years elsewhere. For com- 
parison between song and conditions see U/kd, December, 1937—pp. 337-348, and Halk Bilgisi 
Haberleri, March, 1934 - May, 1934, passim, July, August, 1939, passim 

11. In his theme for the novel, taken from André Maurois, the author says: ‘““The society with- 
out a sound moral foundation and unable to deal with its corrupt men shall feel—under the impact 
of atavistic savagery in his heart—admiration towards the bandits." Some of Kemal Tahir's many 
novels and stories are Kdyiéin Kamburu (The Hunchback of the Village), Yedi Cimar Yaylas: (The 
Seven Planetree Plateau), Gd/ Insanlar: (The People of Lakes), Kelleci Mehmet (Headhunter 
Mehmet), Kurt Kanunu (Wolf Law). Some have been translated in foreign languages, chiefly 
French 

12. Yasar Kemal is emerging as one of the most powerful writers of the present generation 
Among his works not cited in this study are Sar: Sicak (Yellow-Warm), Teneke (Tin Can), and 
Orta Direk (Middle Pillar), presently appearing in daily installments in Cumburiyet. On Yasar 
Kemal see The Times (London) July 30, 1959 

13. Orhan Kemal, the leader of the social realism in contemporary literature, has written about 
fifteen novels, all dedicated to city workers or the peasants seeking employment in the city. 72 
Kogus (72nd Cell), Baba Evi (Father's Home), Avare Yillar (The Idle Years), Kardes Pay 
(Brotherly Share), Murtaza, Cemile (proper names), Sarboslar (The Drunkards), are among the 
best known 

14. His initial inspiration came from an actual murder case in Kuirikkale, a small town near 
Ankara, in 1949. A young woman killed her father-in-law because he had spoiled her reputation 
in town by spreading the rumor that she had deceived her husband. Life for her became so unhear- 
able that she fivst tried to commit suicide and then in a moment of crisis, killed her father-in-law 
Varlik, March 15, 1959, p. 6 

15. The novel, published in 1953, was written in Switzerland where the author was Turkey's 
ambassador. It is supposed to describe the period immediately after 1932, but actua.ly it refers to 
the late forties and fifties, and probably to the changes which had taken place in his own People's 
Republican Party. This Party adopted a middle-of-the-road course in 1947-48, by amending some 
of its reformist principles. Yakup Kadri is now in his early sixties and still a vigorous fighter for 
reform, as is proven by his column in the Ulus. He was recently brought to court for one of his 
articles, but was acquitted. Among his works, in addition to those cited in this study, are Kéralsh 
Konak (Mansion to Let), Bir Sdérgiin (An Exile), Anamin Kitab: (Mother's Book), and other works 
of historical and political character. Another view of intellectuals’ problems is presented by Samin 
Kocagéz in his novel On Binlerin Déniijud (The Return of the Ten Thousand). He attempts to 
give an account of the struggle between the leftist and rightist university youth in the ‘forties 

16. A good example of this struggle between the two groups of intellectuals is provided by 
the discussions about the Village Institutes. These have been attacked by conservative reviews, 
such as Istanbul and Térk Yurdu (Turkish Homeland), and even professional magazines like Egstim 
ve Psikoloji (Education and Philosophy), and defended by graduates of these schools, who form 
the bulk of new intellectuals. The latter review wrote: “What a pity. What were they? Places like 
prison camps established on the tops of dry hills where nobody went and no birds flew. There was 
enmity against science, against cities and the city dweller, against the necktie and glasses. Spades, 
shovels, sickles, rakes, anvils and hammers were used instead of pen and paper. Who gave them 
the right to attack civilization amid the savagery of those mountains? Are they mourning the 
insidious system which divided education into two, and the country into two camps as villager and 
city dweller and instigate enmity against each other? Why not the pure cause of the village 
instead of the Village Institutes? Because the Village Institutes and the village problem are merely 
a mask of nationality and conscientiousness. All they want to promote under that mask is the class 
problem.” (April, 1955, pp. 1-3.) Mehmet Kaplan, a professor of literature at the University of 
Istanbul, criticized the Village Institute graduates for their discussion of village backwardness, 
thereby lowering the prestige of Turkey before the world and destroying the moral foundations of 
the society. In answering these charges the editorialist of Demet wrote, “According to Mr. Kaplan, 
it is the { 


ral} tradition of the Turkish nation to be a slave to its masters. If this foundation 


rm 


is shaken, then the servant-master difference will disappear. How could one express such an insolent 
attitude against Mr. Kaplan?” The discussion of village problems continued in an ironic manner 
Certainly is to be wondered what betook these village children to disturb the peace of the big 
men. Let tl endiler (masters) act as they please, to develop the villagers if they please, to 
bring them uj he level of modern civilization if they please, or keep them fettered with moral 
obligations for centuries. This is their personal business, so what betook you, whose heads have 
been disturbed in the Village Institutes?’ (Demet, July, 1956, p. 11.) Mahmut Makal had to add 
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Jan. 18: Muhammad Salman, the Director of the 
Petroleum Department of the Arab League an 

that Iran, Indonesia, Venezuela, Brazil 
and Argentina will be invited to attend the 
Second Arab Petroleum Conference 

Jan. 20 


‘ losure 


nounced 


British officials preserved silence on a dis- 

by Sir Anthony Eden that, three months 
before the Suez canal crisis, he told Premier 
Khrushchev that Britain would fight to maintain 
her supply of Middle East oil, it was learned from 
Sir Anthony's memoirs published in The Times of 
London 

Jan. 21: Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld conferred with Dr 
Mahmud Fawzi regarding the passage of Israeli 
cargoes through the Suez Canal, Israel's declared 
intention to divert the Jordan River waters and the 
revival of the UN Palestine Truce Commission 

Jan. 24: The State Department has instructed its 
envoys abroad to protest whenever foreign govern 
ments discriminate against Americans on grounds 
of race and religion, an instruction resulting from 
congressional protest mainly against Arab countries 

been alleged to 
against Jewish-Americans 

Jan. 25: General Sir Dudley Ward has been ap 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, British land and air 
forces in the Middle East, effective from May, the 
Ministry of Defense announced in London 


Jan. 26: President 


which have have discriminated 


disclosed at a press 
onference in Washington that he held trans 
Atlantic telephone talks with both Sir Winston 
Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden before the Anglo- 
French military intervention in Suez in 1956 in an 
effort to stop that action 
Sir Anthony's memoirs 

Jan. 27: American officials worried not merely about 
the fate of President de Gaulle’s policy of self 
determination for Algeria but also about the future 
of the French government itself 

Jan. 28: The French government ordered its civil and 
military chiefs in Algeria out of Algiers to prevent 
their submergence by the settlers’ insurrection 

Jan. 29: British imports of crude oil in 1959 re 
vealed that the Middle East provided almost 80 
per cent of the total, 42 per cent from Kuwayt, 
16.5 per cent from Iraq, 14.5 per cent from Iran 
13.5 per cent came from Venezuela 

Feb. 2: Twenty-five Asian, Arab and African states 
expressed hope in a letter to Mr. Dag Hammarsk- 
jéld that France would refrain from conducting 
atomic tests in the Sahara 

Feb. 3: President de Gaulle was given special powers 
to rule by decree to meet subversive resistance to 
his Algerian policy when the National Assembly 
voted approval, 449 to 79 

Feb. 4: The American Jewish Congress said that it 
would file a protest with the Department of Agri- 
culture over its stand on an Arab boycott against 
American ships that have traded or may trade with 
Israel 

Feb. 5: Representatives of 5 Arab states called on 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld to express their opposition 


Eisenhower 


He was commenting on 
zg 


to Israeli plans to tap the waters of the Jordan 
River for irrigation in the Negev. 
The executive head of the UJA appealed to US 
Jews to aid refugees in Israel and elsewhere 
Feb. 6: Three Senators praised the decision of the 
Eisenhower Administration to increase aid to India 
and Pakistan 
Feb. 8: The Syrian-Israeli border clashes topped the 
agenda of the opening meeting of the Arab League 
Council in Cairo 
Feb. 9: Arab proposals to cut off Jordan River waters 
before they reach Israel are being subjected to a 
serious reappraisal by the Arab League Council 
The head of the largest Orthodox rabbinical 
group in America appealed to American Jews “‘to 
break the Arab boycott of Israel by resorting to 
similar boycotting methods 
Feb. 10: The Arab League Council postponed for the 
second time its opening business session because of 
a lack of agreement on the agenda, mainly on the 
Palestine problem 
Feb. 11; The Arab League has agreed at a closed 
meeting in Cairo on the circumstances in which 
war would be declared to prevent Israeli attempts 
to divert the Jordan River waters 
Feb. 13: The bodies of 5 of the 9 crewmen aboard 
the fabled World War I] bomber Lady Be Good 
have been found in the Libyan Desert, the USAF 
said 
Feb. 14: The UAR sought to lead Asian-African “‘in- 
dignation and fury” against France for her atomic 
explosion in the Sahara 
Feb. 18: Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld 
warned that the Middle East outlook was “de 
teriorating’” and hinted at a need for the Security 
Council to consider the situation 
Feb. 19: The American Jewish Congress called on 
the Department of Agriculture to reject efforts by 
the UAR to discriminate against American-flag 
ships that had done business with Israel 
Feb. 23: Ambassador Vladimir Erofeyev of the 
Soviet Union and Dr. Mahmud Fawzi discussed 
Middle Eastern tensions during a long general con 
versation on disarmament. The Soviet ambassador 
had had similar talks with Mrs. Golda Meir pre- 
viously 
Feb. 24: Secretary of State Christian Herter has of 
iered Middle Eastern leaders new assurance of US 
support for the Middle Eastern anti-Communist 
alliance, it was reported in Washington 
It was reported in Colombo that Arab countries 
are threatening to apply trade sanctions against 
Ceylon in protest against the accreditation of a 
Ceylonese envoy to Israel 
Feb. 25: The executive head of the Israel Bond 
Organization called on American Jews to intensify 
their investment in Israel's economic development 
Feb. 27: Premier David Ben-Gurion declared that his 
nation would require greater economic aid from 
American Jews “to achieve peace and security” and 
accommodate additional immigrants 
Mar An Agriculture Department official said it 
was “no concern” of the government that ships 
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carrying American surplus food to Arab countries 
were barred from trading with Israel 

Mar. 3: Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld said 
that the last fortnight had seen a temporary im 
provement in the critical situation in the Middle 
East 

Mar. 5: The sixth conference of the Arab League 
Economic Council was opened in Cairo 

Mar. 7: Ten Arab envoys jointly expressed to Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter their “deep concern 
over the visit to the US next week of Premier 
David Ben-Gurion 

Mar. 8: Secretary General Dag Hammarksjild sent 

Vittorino Veronese, UNESCO 

Director General, on the occasion of the opening 


a message to Dr 

of an international campaign to save ancient monu 
ments of the Nubian Valley 

Mar. 9: The 16th session of the UNEC for Asia and 
the Far East opened in Bangkok with delegates 
from Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan attending, as 
well as from Asian and Far East countries, the 
US, the USSR and the UK 

Mar. 10: A plan under which Arab countries would 
set aside 5 per cent of their oil revenues for an 
Arab development fund was shelved following its 
rejection by Saudi Arabia at the Arab League meet 
ing in Cairo 

Mar. 13: Plans for the establishment of an Arab 
owned oil pipeline company were ratified at the 
concluding session of the Arab League economic 
council meeting 

Mar. 14: Eight countries in Africa—Libya, Morocco 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Liberia—had made a joint written protest to France 

past and future’ atomic tests in the 
Sahara desert, diplomatic sources in Paris revealed 

Mar. 15: Twenty-two African and Asian nations 
asked Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld to convene a special 

General Assembly to look into the 

question of French atomic tests. Officials said that 
a poll from all delegations would be taken to estab 
lish the required majority of 42 in favor of sum- 


ming such a session 


Tunisia, Guinea and 


against 


session of the 


Aden 


(See al Yemen) 


1960 


Jan. 14: It was learned in Aden that discussions be 
tween Petroleum Concessions Limited and the two 
Eastern Protectorate sultanates, Qu'aiti and Kathiri 
will be resumed this week on the arrival of Sayyid 
Samir Shamma 

Jan. 25: Sir William Luce, 


the legislative 


governor of Aden, told 

yuncil that it was his intention to 
maintain improved relations with Yemen 

Jan. 26: Mr. William J. Taylor, parliamentary under 
secretary of state at the British air ministry who 
has been investigating complaints about service a 
commodations in Aden, said that they were 
exaggerated.” 


grossly 
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Jan. 27: It was announced that Sir William 
will retire in August of this year 

Feb. 3: A BPC spokesman said in Aden that the 
company had been compelled to close down all its 
refinery plants at Aden and cease operations for an 
indefinite period following a strike by refinery 
workers over working conditions 
b. 10: ‘Amir Mahmud bin Aydarus Al Afifi was 
recognized by the British government as the new 
Sultan of Lower Yafa’‘i 
». 11: Sultan Fahd bin ‘Ali of Lahj, this month's 
chairman of the federal supreme council, who is 
also federal defense minister and adviser on foreign 
affairs, announced that three more Western Pro- 
tectorate states, Lower Aulaqi Sultanate, Dathina 
confederation and Agrabi shaykhdom had joined 
the federation 

Feb. 17 Palestinian workers were dis- 
missed from the BPC and repatriated to a refugee 
camp in Lebanon because of their ties with the 
Adenese workers 

Feb. 19: Despite a statement by a BPC refinery 
spokesman that “so far no basis for a resumption 
of negotiations has been discussed with the union,” 
Abdallah Asnaj, Secretary General of the Adenese 
Trade Union Congress, said that the management 
had agreed to open negotiations with the union 
through the mediation of Serge Clavére, Area Sec- 
retary of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions 

Feb. 25: Negotiations between the Qu’aiti and Ka- 
thiri Sultanates and the Petroleum Concessions 
Limited, on the company's draft oil agreement for 
the Thamud region, have reached deadlock, it 
was learned 

Twelve-year-old Mahmud bin Aydrus Al Afifi 

was crowned the elected Sultan of Lower Yafa‘i 

Mar. 4: The five-week old strike by the 1,600 work- 
ers of BP’s Aden Refinery is still going on, and 
fears are mounting that other trade unions may 
soon decide to go on strike in support of the re- 
finery workers, the Cairo daily al-Jumburiyah an 


nounced 


Luce 


Twenty-six 


Afghanistan 


(See also, General, Pakistan) 


1959 
Dec. 2. Three persons were killed and 8 injured 
' 


when the police and security forces dispersed dem 
Kandahar. The Ministry of the In 
terior blamed the incident to 


onstrators in 

seditious elements” 
who wanted to evade payment of overdue taxes 

Dec. 24: Marshal Sardar Shah Mahmud Khan Ghazi, 
former Premier and Defense Minister 
age of /5 

Dec. 31: The editor of The Daily Islah has been 
dismissed for writing in a biography of President 
Eisenhower that the NATO is a free world weapon 
against communism, it was reported in Karachi 


died at the 
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abinet of the Provisional Algerian Government 


Dec. 17: Al-Libi said that the present meeting of 


Algerian leaders in Tripoli would di 


Algerian problem after the 


s to be taken in the military and 


litical and military leaders, ac 
2 will discuss during their pres 
possibility of moving the head 


Algerian Provisional Government 


orted in Cairo that a 
ional Govern 
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restore peace in Algeria when he spoke over tele 
vision and radio 

Jan. 30: European insurgents continued to defy Pres 
ident de Gaulle’s policy when they burst through a 
ordon of paratroopers in Algiers 


President de Gaulle and his government were 
reported to be on alert as the dissidence continued 
Jan. 31: Fresh troops from France arrived in Algeria 
and developments indicated that the 
was near collapse 
b. 1; The European uprising in Algiers collapsed 
with one of its leaders in flight, another facing 
prosecution and a third “out of sight 
b. 2: The French Cabinet called Parliament 
session to ask it to give the government power to 
legislate by decree 
More than 
Algiers 


and went back home 


nsurrection 


into 


on the Algerian question 

300 of the European militants in 
left the Foreign Legion they had joined 
A bomb believed to have been planted by Mus 


lim nationalists blew up a bus in Constantine 


injuring seven persons 


b. 4: An investigation of the insurrection began 
and a Fascist political leader, an ylonel and 
a newspaper publisher have heen confined, it 
learned in 


army 
was 
Algiers 

In Paris, the Senate, by a 
ymmpleted the granting of 
President de Gaulle 


, 


vote of 


ft 225 to 39 
sweeping powers to 
to enforce his Algerian pri 
gram and mbat version 

France pressed sanctions against army officers 
and political in Algiers, 40 officers 
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Faure, commander of French forces fighting Muslim 
nationalists in the mountains of Kabylia, has been 
removed from his command and ordered to return 
to Paris while Major Victor Sapin-Ligniére, com- 
mander of the Algiers Home Guard, was sent to 
prison 
Feb. 10: The Home Guard was abolished 
Feb. 11; Algerian nationalist leaders in Tunis view 
the house-cleaning by President de Gaulle in the 
Fremh army and among civilians as an essential 
move toward peace in Algeria 
Feb. 12: Algerian nationalists reported in Cairo that 
their troops killed 129 French soldiers and 
wounded 49 in 4 battles on February 8 
The Algerian Nationa! Liberation Front will call 
for peace talks with the French Government next 
week, but will limit them to “technical 
about how self-determination is to be applied and 
how freedom of campaigning and voting in a 
be guaranteed, an authoritative 
Tunis said 
French officers were killed when 
of Muslim troops were ambushed by a 
rebel band near Bougie 
Feb. 14: President 
jirect control 


questions 


reterendum can 
source in 
Feb 13 


their 


Three 
unit 


Gaulle took over 
of Algerian affairs by setting up a 
Cabinet committee to deal with policy for Algeria 
with himself as the head 

It was reported in Algiers that the possibility of 
talks has Mew tension among 
Europeans there and high French officials expressed 
more concern about the attitude of the army than 
conservative Euro 


Charles de 


ease-hire created 


about the possible reaction of 
peans 
Feb. 15 


reports that the 


Conservative Europeans were gloating over 
French army was obstructing the 
arrest of two leading figures in the insurrection 
Feb. 16 
to death for the murder of an 18-year-old Algerian 
and the attempted killing of his uncle at Grenoble 
France, it was reported in Lyons 

Feb. 17: President 
offended by certain remarks in a statement by the 
head of the Algerian Provisional Government 

with the remark that doubt 
lonial order has been re-established in Algiers.’ 
The Europeans of Algiers described 

ganda” an by Farhat ‘Abbas to rally to 

the cause of Algerian independence 

article in L’Express, Pierre Mendés 
France has urged immediate talks with the Algerian 
rebels on a ‘cease-fire and the conditions for ap 
plying self-determination™ in Algeria 

Feb. 21 


| 
quake 


Three Algerian nationalists were sentenced 


de Gaulle, it was reported, was 


particularly “without 
as propa 
invitation 


Feb. 18: In an 


Forty-four persons were killed in an earth 
at Melouza and nearly 100 were injured 

b. 22: Rescue teams of the French army dug in 
the ruins of Melouza and Beni 
for more victims of the I 


earth- 


the villages of 
Iilmane in search 
quake 

The French army reported that 493 nationalist 
hters were killed and 240 


rebel fig! taken 
in combat last week 


prisoner 
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Feb. 23: The police and army forces looked among 
European extremists in Algiers for the perpetrators 
of a bombing attack in which several 
stores were heavily damaged 

Feb. 24: The French police allowed only those with 
exit permits delivered by local authorities in Al 
geria to leave the 

in France 


downtown 


country; travelers with 


prevented from boarding 


visas 

issued were 
planes 

Three Algerian nationalist chiefs and a number 

of Frenchmen suspected of aiding the Muslim rebel 
movement have been arrested in Paris 

Feb. 25: President de Gaulle called on the Algerian 
rebels to stop fighting and join other Algerians 
in preparing for self-determination 

Feb. 26 
citizens to 
action 


For the third time in 5 days leaflets urging 
form cells” and “be ready for 
were found in letter boxes throughout 
Algiers in an effort by the European extremists to 
campaign for a second round in their battle against 
President de Gaulle 
Feb. 28: Six Muslims, condemned for acts of terror 
ism, were executed by military firing squads, it was 
announced 
Feb. 29: The Algerian National Liberation Front will 
send a peace delegation to Paris if President de 
Gaulle is ready to guarantees of self 
Abbas was interpreted to 


secret 


discuss 
determination, Farhat 
say in Tunis 

Mar. 2: President 
reported to 


authoritatively 

suggested to President Habib 
Bourguiba that a temporary truce in the Algerian 
war might serve to get peace talks under way 

Mar. 3 Gaulle was reported to have 
declared that the Algerian problem would not be 
settled for a long time and that no solution was 
possible without the final victory of the 
army 

Mar. 4: It was reported in Algiers that President de 
Gaulle had that he opposed the integration 

France as strongly as he opposed 


Eisenhower was 


have 
President de 


French 


$ai j 


of Algeria and 


“secession 

Mar. 5: President de Gaulle predicted in effect that 
the Algeria of the future would be a separate 
territory maintaining close ties with France 

Mar 


President de Gaulle called on the Muslim 


rebels to join other Algerians in establishing an 
Algerian polity linked to France 

Mar. 10 
Gaulle’s 


It was reported in Paris that President de 
supporters on the political Left and 
Center are showing signs of disillusionment as a 
result of his failure to end the 
quickly 

Mar. 12: Leaflets distributed in various parts of 
Algiers by European extremists continue to assail 
President de Gaulle despite the stiffening of his 
policy 

Mar. 14: The Provisional Algerian 
charged that President de Gaulle had 
door on negotiation and peace 


Algerian rebellion 


Algerian war 


Government 
closed the 
in the five-year-old 


Cyprus 
General, Turkey) 
1959 


Dec. 19: A controversial bill setting forth arrange 
ments for the forthcoming parliamentary election in 
Cyprus was published. It provides for six multi- 
member constituencies, Nicosia being the largest, 
with 12 Greek members and § Turkish members 
The communities will ballot separately and each 
citizen will vote for several candidates, according to 
number of vacancies in his constituency 

Dec. 29: The deadlocked question of British mili- 
tary bases in Cyprus, agreed upon only in general 
in the London Convention, was discussed by Zenon 
Rossides and Governor Sir Hugh Foot in Nicosia 

Dec. 31: The electoral bill was formally enacted by 
the government 


1960 


Jan. 2: A communiqué released by the Democratic 
Union Party condemned the electoral law which 
“deprives a strong section of the people of the 
right to be represented at the legislative bodies.” 

Jan. 5: It was officially announced in Nicosia that 
elections for Cyprus’ first House of Representa- 
tives would take place February 7 and elections for 
the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chambers, February 10 

Jan. 11: An electoral agreement was reached between 
Archbishop Makarios’ Patriotic Front and the 
AKEL party whereby the AKEL will be given 5 
of 35 Greek seats in the House of Representatives 
and 3 of 21 seats in the Greek communal chamber 
in exchange for not contesting the elections for the 
two chambers 

Jan. 13: Archbishop Makarios arrived in London for 
a ministerial conference on the treaties and agree- 
ments under which the colony will become inde- 
pende nt 

Jan. 16: Archbishop Makarios pressed Britain for 
further cuts in the size of the British military bases 
when he spoke at a “crash” conference in London 
to speed up final arrangements for independence 

Lieutenant-General George Grivas said in Athens 
that Cyprus’ adherence to. the British 
wealth should be ruled out as 
admissible and economically detrimental 

Jan. 18: Independence for Cyprus has been postponed 
a month because of differences over the size and 
nature military enclaves scheduled to remain 
under British rule 

Jan. 20: It was announced, after Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd expressed confidence that Cyprus 
would be independent by March 19, that British 
and Cypriot leaders agreed that the association of 
Cyprus with the Commonwealth must be left for 
consideration by the Cypriot House of Representa- 
tives after independence 

Jan. 25: Informal talks on Cyprus are expected to 
end, it was learned in London 
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vides that Britain will 
stead of 120 
Britain 

Feb, 22: Under-Secretary for Colonial Affairs Julian 
Amery left for Nicosia for further talks 

Feb. A few minutes after Mr. Julian Amery’s 
arrival at the house of the Mayor of Paphos, a 
bomb was hurled at 
windows and 

Feb. 29: An has been reached by Mr 
Julian Amery and Cypriot leaders on the question 


yf training areas for British troops outside their 


have 80 
will 


square miles in- 
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the house damaging only 
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At Rawalpindi, Premier Eghbal said that 
fight back with “all her might” and 


mm her allies if she were attacked 


Government, confident of its legal 


pen the door to negotiation of the 


it before Parliament a bill to 


dings of absentee landlords and 


r 


peasants and small farmers who 
they till. The bill carries the 
l in the way of life in 
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é volution 
40 100 villages 


Jan. 3 yers r a USAF major imprisoned in 


Iran fe rafiic death a year 


ago are app iling 
against 
Jan. 3 f lleg hat an attempted Iraqi ageres 
sion of border had resulted in the killing of 
Iranian frontier settlers and the immigration of 
9,000 Iranian nationals from Iraq 
Iran formally laid claim to half of the 
Arab, the Foreign Ministry statement as 


Jan. 8: Queen Farah made her appearance at a 
vement meeting in ” ran and heard 


lemanding equal rights for Iranian 


artillery, 1] clash between several hundred students 


e Iraqi Teheran over high school grades 
njury Of 62 persons and the arrest 
akers 
ernment declared that it would 
ires against further disorders like 
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1,263 ft. with last casing at 298 ft.; IPAC offshore 
well, 10,206 ft. with last casing at 8,515 ft 

Feb. 7: The Iranian Supreme Court rejected the 
verdict of a branch of the Criminal Court which 
had sentenced USAF Major Donald Bourke to jail 
and granted him a new trial 

Feb. 9: Engineers have just completed pulling a 
submarine pipeline into place between Ganaweh on 
the Iranian mainland to Kharg Island. This is the 
key piece in a new 40-inch pipeline running 100 
miles from new oil fields in Gach Saran to a new 
offshore loading terminal under construction on 
Kharg Island 

Feb. 14: It was announced in Teheran that the con- 
cession granted to the Canadian firm Sapphire 
Petroleum to explore for oil on the Iranian coast 
near the of Hormuz would be cancelled 
unless the company drilled its first well within 4 
months. The company would also forfeit its de 
posit of $350,000 in an Iranian bank 

Feb. 19: The IBRD approved a loan equivalent to 
US$42 million to Iran for a multipurpose project 
on the Dez River for electric power generation, 
irrigation, and flood control in Khuzistan Province 

Feb. 27: Court authorities denied reports that Queen 
Farah was expecting a baby 

Mar. 11: General elections 
system were held. The two contesting parties are 
Mellyoun (Nationalists), the majority party led 
by Dr. Eghbal, and Mardom (People) the opposi- 
tion party, led by Asadallah Alam, a former 
Minister of the Interior and a wealthy landowner. 


straits 


based on a two-party 


Iraq 
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Dec. 18: A long procession of peasants, estimated at 
more than half a million, marched toward the 
Defense Ministry to pay homage to General ‘Abd 
al-Karim Qasim on his recovery from an assassina- 
tion attempt 

For the an Arab labor union federa- 
tion, the Iraqi General Federation of Labor Unions, 
became affliated to the Communist-sponsored 
World Federation of Trade Unions in Prague 

Dec. 21: General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim said that he 
would not resort to force to regain Iraq's rights 
unless all peaceful methods for solving interna- 
tional issues failed 

Dec. 23: General Qasim warned Iran against build- 
ing up her forces on the Iraqi frontier and re- 
quested her government to back to its 
senses or be beaten by us.” 

Baghdad Radio introduced a half-hour program 
called “Voice of United Arabs” 
the UAR 

The Second Conference of Iraqi Engineers recom- 
mended that: crude oil production should be in- 
creased; refinery throughput capacity should be 
expanded with a view to exporting oil products; 


first time 


come 


directed against 


petrochemical industries should be established as 
rapidly as possible and natural gas should be used 
in these industries 

Dec. 24: lan Colvin, The Daily Telegraph's special 
correspondent, reported from Iraq that General 
‘Abd al-Karim Qasim’s four-year £390,000,000 de- 
velopment plan is causing concern among min- 
isterial officials because of the high cost of the 
plan in relation to estimated revenues 

Dec. 25: According to the Etselaat, Soviet oil experts 
began building an offshore drilling platform in 
the Persian Gulf following the Soviet-Iraqi oil 
agreement a week ago 

Dec. 26: Fifty-seven persons were brought before the 
People’s Military Court in Baghdad to face 
charges of complicity in an October 7 attempt to 
assassinate General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim. In his 
indictment, Majid Muhammad Amin, the Iraqi 
prosecutor-general, accused the Shah of Iran, 
President Nasir and King Husayn, by saying that 
they were ‘threatening the Government and people 
of Iraq.” 

Dec. 27: Iraq and the Soviet Union signed a tech- 
nical-training agreement whereby the latter will 
assist in setting up 10 big centers for training 
Iraqis in the fields of radio, telecommunications, 
oil, agriculture, machinery, river transport, elec- 
tricity, metal sheet cutting, road-building machin- 
ery and air communication 

Two students testified in the People’s Military 
Court that the plot to assassinate General Qasim 
was to have been followed by a “liberation army” 
from the UAR, and that the banned Arab Socialist 
Ba'th party had arranged for the weapons they 
used 

Dec. 28: General Qasim denied reports of Iraqi troop 
concentrations at Basrah 

Dec. 29: Four political parties were reported ready 
to apply for licenses after January 6. These were 
the People’s Party, National Democratic, Com- 
munist and United Kurdish Democratic parties 

In a statement issued by the Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister, Iraq appealed to the world to indict Iran for 
endangering peace in the Middle East 

Dec. 31: The law on the interim four-year economic 
plan which provides for appropriations of I.D. 
391.3 million to cover the cost of the projects to 
be carried out including I.D. 10 million from the 
Soviet loan of March 1959, was published in the 
Official Gazette 
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Jan. 3: At the trial of the persons involved in the 
assassination plot, a prosecution witness pointed to 
a British subject as the head of a spy ring in 
Iraq 

Jan. 4: Foreign Minister Hashim Jawad said that 
Iraq would not attend any Arab League meeting 
held in the UAR 

Jan. 6: Political party life was restored amid the 
celebration of Army Day 

Jan. 7: General Qasim said that Iraq will not re- 
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main indifferent to “any 
cousins, the Syrians 
Jan. 8: The Executive Committee of the Basra Oil 
Workers Union has addressed a petition to Gen- 
eral Qasim protesting against government inter- 
ference in its activities, lssthad al-Sha'b reported. 
Jan. 9: The National Democratic Party, Democratic 
Party for Kurdistan and the Communist Party ap 
plied for licenses 
Jan. 10: Baghdad newspapers reported the emer- 
gence of a second Communist party called the 
Iraqi Communist party 
A prosecution witness told the People’s Military 
Court that there was a “reign of terror’ in schools 
and colleges against nationalist students after the 
abortive revolt in Mosul last March 
Jan. 11: An Iraqi laborer shot two Americans work 
ing at an oil terminal in Fao, Iraq 
A committee of representatives of the Iraqi oil 
industry and the planning, foreign and commerce 
ministeries is discussing a plan for an economic 
agreement with Czechoslovakia, it was announced 
The National Democratic daily al-Thawra 
favored the application of the ““Mabda” group, the 
Iraqi Communist party, for a license 
Jan. 12: Ittihad al-Sha'b accused Sayyid Da'ud Sa’ igh, 
editor of the Communist daily a/-Mabda, of caus- 
ing the imprisonment of leaders of his group in 
1947. This was motivated by the split in the 
Communist party and the fight of the two groups 
to gain legal status 
Jan. 13: Ittihad al Sha'b insisted on its demand to 
Mabda \eaders to publish the names of the founders 
and supporters of its group 
Jan. 15: Six of the 10 founder signatories of the 
Sa'igh application for a license have withdrawn 
their support, Ittihad al-Sha'b reported. This 
means that the party could not be licensed because 
at least 10 founding members and 50 supporters 
must sign the application 
Production of oil in Iraqi reached a record of 
40 million long tons in 1959, an 
per cent over 1958, it was reported 
Jan. 17: A trade delegation left Baghdad for Tunis 
to negotiate trade and payments agreements be- 
tween the two countries 
Jan. 18 
when a 


oppression against our 


increase of 17 


Al-Thawra questioned the court's silence 
witness abused its editor-owner Sayyid 
Yunis al-Tai by linking him with one of the lead- 
ing accused, Faysal Habib al-Khayzaran 

Jan. 19: The leftist-dominated journalists’ association 
condemned al-Thawra and demanded that legal 
action be taken against it 

The trial of a sixth group of 10 persons began 

Jan. 21: The Iraqi Director General of Ports has 
invited international firms to submit bids for the 
construction of a port at Umm Qasr, south of 
Basrah, to enable it to handle ships of 30,000 to 
40,000 tons 

Jan. 24: The president of the People’s Court said he 
was calling a special session to decide whether 
Mr. Leslie F. Marsh, a Jamaican British subject, 
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should be treated as an accused or as a witness in 
the trial of 78 persons for the attempted assassina- 
tion plot 

In an open letter in al-Akbbar, the editor-in-chief 
criticized the West German Government for buying 
arms from Israel, letting young Germans join the 
“criminal” French foreign legion and assisting 
France to manufacture nuclear bombs. Visiting 
German press chief, Herr Felix von Eckhardt, 
denied the accusations 

Jan. 25: The British ambassador in Iraq was stated 
to press for the release of Mr. Marsh 

The People’s Court was told that a plan by 
army officers was known to the military governor- 
general, Major-General Ahmad Salah al-'Abdi, and 
the president of the sovereignty council, General 
Najib al-Ruba‘i. ; 

Jan. 26: The British ambassador made ‘further 
strong representations” to the Foreign Ministry on 
behalf of Marsh and also “took up the question of 
the treatment to which Mr. Marsh as a sick man 
was subjected.” 

Colonel Mahdawi, president of the People's 

opened the proceedings with an attack on 
“British imperialism.” 

Jar. 30: The Iraqi Oil Workers Union held a recep- 
tion in Maikulski’s honor. Maikulski, the Secre- 
tary of the WFOCU was in Iraq to establish 
“direct personal relations’ with the Iraqi Oil 
Workers Union 

Feb. 1: General Qasim gave a flight of Iraqi Air 
Force jets to the Moroccan Army 

Feb. 3: At the end of the three-day visit to Iraq, 
King Muhammad of Morocco decorated Lieutenant 
General Najib al-Ruba‘i, and General ‘Abd al- 
Karim Qasim with the red and green sash of the 
Order of the Throne, one of Morocco’s highest 
awards 

A joint communiqué issued in Baghdad and 
Rabat outlined the following agreements: “‘strength- 
ening the unity of the Arab countries ; adopt- 
ing a policy to develop the Arab countries . 
strengthening the Arab League and 


Court 


secking to 


amend its charter on the basis of respect for every 


member state; supporting all Arab peoples strug- 
gling for freedom and independence, particularly 
Algeria, Palestine and Oman, and Muslim Mauri- 
tania solidarity with all nations under 
colonial rule which are struggling for freedom; 
and supporting every effort aimed at easing world 
tension 

Feb. 4: The Beirut daily al-Sahafah reported negotia- 
tions between IPC and the Iraqi Oil Workers 
Union in which the union asked the Iraqi authori- 
ties not to permit 14,000 oil workers to be de- 
prived of the wage increases just because the gov- 
ernment would have to bear half the cost. 

Feb. 9: Three Iraqi parties became legal, namely, the 
National Democratic party, the Democratic party 
of Kurdistan and the Iraq Communist party. 

Feb. 10: General Qasim received Mulla Mustafa al- 
Barazani and a number of founders of the Kurdish 
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is credentials to President Itzhak Ben-Zvi in Jan. 17: Mrs 
Jerusalem. He is Sir Godwin 


Ranasinha, also wanted 
af ba $a j 


Golda Meir said in Ghana that Israel 
only friendship in return for economic 
cooperation with African countries 
The Israel Bond 
as of of $75,873,550 
) million, an increase of $29.6 mil 
J _ ; I . ‘ re-establishment of bases near Israel's 
iS against an increase of 15 per liscussed by the Israeli Cabinet in 


r to Italy and Greece 
The Bank of Israel's balance sheet shows the Organization adopted a quota 
of gold and foreign exchange reserves 


in Israel bonds to be sold this 
year in the US 


Premier David Ben-Gurion rebuked Israelis 
branded Chancellor Adenauer as “Nazi” fol 
lowing anti-Semits incidents in recent weeks 

Navy officials confirmed 

included 


wi 


in Washington that 
cancellation clauses in con 
United States-flag ships to take into 
Arab boycott of Israel 
paign against the introduction of tele 
| Aviv is under way 
The US Navy policy that has tacitly recog 
Arab boycott of Israel has not aroused 
y the Israeli Government, ship 
aC men said 
enewing the Franco-Israeli trade 


ar was signe j 


ndemned 

B'rith, a¢ 

conference 

reached Sodom when high 

Palestine Electric Corpora 

he desert 

Ministry spo 
Inge Toft 

argo and sail use 


ais a result of long 


Organization 
alleging that 


1 
e of 


nents of ancient 


from the Book 
by Israeli archaeol 
ve near the Dead Sea 
police are investigating the 
onds worth about $44 
to Hong Kong 


ident in the Gaza strip was 

on charges of spying for the 

physics building named for Abraham 

ledicated on the camr of Bar Ilan 

versity. The laboratories were built with an 
American State Department grant of $70 


nitted to 
rd budget of £ 1,300,000 


Finance Minister Levi Eshkol subr 


ar 
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Israeli. The $75 million overdraft was geared 
to expand “several services, including security 
Feb. 16: Mr. Patrick Hancock, British Ambassador 
to Israel, declared that the British government “did 
not condone the Arab boycott of Israel 


that 


adding 

trade figures for 1959 reflected the feelings 
of the British people 

Feb. 19: Israel's exports increased in real terms dur 
ing 1959 by 30 per cent and imports of goods and 
services increased in real terms by 6.5 per cent, 
and owing to a fall in import prices, 
rose by 4 per cent 

Feb. 21; The Cabinet empowered the Minister of 
Religious Affairs to extend the Chief Rabbinate 

office five months beyond its expiration 


their cost 


term of 
date 
Fe 2? 


turned 


David Ben-Gurion's 
motions of 


Premier government 
3 anti-Socialist and 
the Knesset to abolish the 
regulations under which mili 


applied in the border 


down the 

Communist parties in 

defense emergency 

tary rule is regions of 
Israel 

Feb. 24: A Foreign Ministry 
denied reports of Soviet moves to ease Israeli-Arab 
tensions which diplomatic sources in Tel Aviv said 
was the subject of Ambassador Bordov and Mrs 
Meir's talks 

Fet 26 A 


Frazer 


spokesman for the 


new contract 


with the 


was signed by Kaiser- 

American Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation which will supply components of their 
Lark Station wagons and trucks 

Feb. 28 David Ben-Gurion will visit the 
US next week to accept a doctorate from Brandeis 
University 

Mar. 5: State Department officials in Washington 
said it was a that Premier David 
Ben-Gurion President Eisenhower and 

of State Herter, although no dates have 

fixed 


motor cars 


Premier 


safe assumption 
would see 
Secretary 
been 
Mar. 7: Premier 
for the US 


Mar. 8: American settlers in Israel balked at issuing 
a call to Jews in the US and Canada to settle in 
Israel 

Premier 
tional 


David Ben-Gurion left Tel Aviv 


Ben-Gurion arrived at 
Airport in Boston 


sources say 


Logan Interna- 

Diplomatic and Israeli 

that, in sum, the purpose of his visit 
to the US is to urge President Eisenhower to use 
US influence to keep the peace in the Middle 
East 

Mar. 9 Ben-Gurion was greeted by fifty 
picketing Arab students when he arrived late for 
a four-day unofficial visit to Washington 

Mar. 10: In a President 
hower at the 


Premier 


two-hour talk with Eisen 
White House Ben-Gurion 
told the President that he feared the Soviet Union 
was building up the UAR’s armament to a dan- 
level and he 
arrangement at the 


Premier 


gerous expressed that an 


an end to 


hope 
summit might put 
this build-up 

It was announced that the Premier and Mr. Dag 


Hammarskjéld will have 3 meetings on March 14 
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Mar. 11: Premier Ben-Gurion said in Washington 
that the West could contribute to the development 
of the UAR if Cairo would resolve to live in 
peace with its neighbors. He was addressing mem 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and several other invited Senators 

Mar. 13: Premier Ben-Gurion left for New York 
after meeting with Secretary of State Herter. He 
is expected to meet with Chancellor Adenauer at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

Mar. 14: The Israeli Government was reported to 
have ordered the managers of the Frederic R 
Mann Auditorium to rent it to Dr. Billy Graham 
for his crusade in Israel 

After meeting with Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjéld, Premier Ben-Gurion declared that he 
saw a prospect of an end of war in this genera- 
tion. He also met Chancellor Adenauer with 
whom he talked about German-Jewish relations 
and world conditions. No attempt at negotiations 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations be 
tween the two countries was made 


Jordan 


(See also, Iraq) 
1959 


Dec. 16; Prime Minister Hazza‘’ al-Majali empha- 
sized in the House of Representatives that the 
East Ghor canal scheme to irrigate 120,000 dunums 
in the Jordan valley did not affect any refugee 
rights and had nothing to do with refugee re- 
settlement 

Jordan agreed to a request by Saudi Arabia for 
the postponement of the Arab communications 
conference until next April instead of December 
25 

Dec. 17: Khulusi al-Khayri stated that a technical 
committee would shortly be set up to study possible 
construction of a TV station to be established 
with neighboring Arab states 

Dec. 19: The Jordanian Government has expressed 
concern to foreign diplomats in Amman over an 
Israeli plan to divert water of the Jordan River to 
irrigate parts of the Negev 

Dec. 20: Prime Minister Hazza’ al-Majali said the 
Council of Ministers had approved a transit agree- 
ment signed in Damascus earlier this month be- 
tween representatives of Jordan, 
UAR and Saudi Arabia. It was 
regency commission for ratification 

Dec. 22: France was attacked in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when deputies demanded a ban on her 
exports in protest against her policy in Algeria 

Dec. 28: King Husayn was greeted on his arrival 
after a tour of Europe during which he had talks 
with British and West German officials on finan 
cial and military aid to strengthen Jordan's economy 
and army 

Dec. 31: A spokesman for the Jordanian Refinery 
Company said that company representatives would 


Lebanon, the 
referred to the 
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visit Beirut to arrange with Tapline for the supply 
of crude oil to the refinery from the pipelines 


crossing Jordan 


1960 


Jan. 1: King Husayn expressed the view in a BBC 
television program that communism did not exist 
in Jor Jan to an extent sufficient to worry himself 
or anyone 


Jan. 4 


1« 


else 
The Jordanian Sugar Company was given a 
year concession to produce and refine sugar 
Jan. 5: A dogfight between a Jordanian fighter plane 
and two Israeli fighters took place over Jordanian 
territory, a military spokesman said 
The Council of Ministers approved a recom- 
mendation by the Foreign Ministry to open honor- 
ry consulates in Frankfurt and Munich, West 
Germany 
Jan. 6: The sec 


trial of 


md state security court began the 
men accused of attempting a military 
1 he last 15,000-ton shipment of a US wheat 
nd flour grant of 10 
tons of American barley 
month, it was ann 
Jan. 8: Khulusi al-Khayri 
President John Noble is 
the end of the month t 


),000, together with 2,500 
will arrive later this 
in Amman 


disclosed 


unced 
that Tapline 
due to visit Jordan at 
discuss the question of 
increasing transit royalty payments to the Jordanian 
government 
Jan. 12: Hazza' al-Majali declared in the House of 
Representatives that there was no longer an Arab 
Higher Committee or any other organization which 
ould claim the right to speak on behalf of the 
Palestinian Arabs because the Jordanian govern- 
represented the overwhelming 
A provisional bill t 
Ghor canal area to 


ment majority 

distribute land in the East 
inhabitants at a minimum of 
maximum of 500 dunums a 


House of Representa- 


} 


an 4 
was adopted by the 

ti 
Jan. 13: Matthew Wordsworth of the British Middle 
East office arrived in Jordan for a week's visit to 
discuss the basis of cooperative lending 
nt 1S preparing an appl 


nillion 


The gov- 
loan of 
Loans 


ication for a 
Agricultural 


jollars for the 
zation 


Large swarms of red flying locusts have 


been coming from Saudi Arabia in various places 
in Jordan, the Ministry of Agriculture said 


The Foreign 
nounced the 


Minister, Husayn al-‘Uwayni, an- 
scheme of the Lebanese government 
to divert the river Hasbani into the Litani instead 
the Jordan and said that it was a counter- 


mr ante 
action to Israel's intention to divert the waters of 
the Jordan to irrigate the Negev 
Jan. 17: King Husayn criticized Arab leaders for 
what he called irresponsible approach" to 
blem. He they were using 
Arab refugees as selfish 
political objectives 
Jan. 18: The House of 


their 
the Palestine pri 
Palestine 


said 


pawns for 


Notables unanimously ap- 
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proved the amendment of article 68 of the consti- 
tution to authorize the King to extend the life of 
parliament for one or two years 

The UNRWA has earmarked $300,000 for in- 
dividual refugee projects in Jordan, Khulusi al- 
Khayri announced. 

Jan. 20: King Husayn opened a new bridge on the 
river Jordan, built by the army engineering corps 
in the Ghor Damich area 

Jan. 24: The Chamber of Deputies unanimously ap- 
proved the amendment of article 68 of the consti- 
tution empowering the King to extend the term 
of parliament to a period not less than a year 
and not more than two years after the expiry of 
its term 

Jan. 26: King Muhammad V of Morocco arrived in 
Amman for a four-day official visit to Jordan. 

Jan. 27: A state security court, sitting in closed ses- 
sion at the request of the accused, began trial of 
17 army officers and civilians accused of plotting 
to overthrow the government in 1957 and 1958 

Jan. 28: The Jordanian Vegetable Oil Company 
signed a agreement with the Dutch 
Zwerver margarine company which authorizes the 
latter to supervise technically and administratively 
the factory of the Jordanian company and to market 
its products locally and abroad in return for an 
agreed proportion of the profits 

Jan. 31: Khulusi al-Khayri announced in Amman 
that Tapline has agreed to supply the Jordanian 
Refinery with about 300,000 tons of crude oil per 
year. The oil will be drawn from the company’s 
pipeline crossing Jordan at a point about 42 kms. 
from Zarqa, north of Amman 

Feb. 1: Jordan received $4,100,000 as the sixth in- 
stalment of the $40,500,000 of US budgetary aid. 

Thirteen men were sent to prison on charges 
of being members of the Communist party, the 
second state security court announced 

Feb. 7: The Ministry of Education said it had drawn 
up, in cooperation with Mr. G. E. Perrin, profes- 
sor of education at Manchester University, a de 
tailed program for training 
of English at government schools in Jordan 

Feb. 8: Piloting his own plane, King Husayn arrived 
in Riyadh for two days of talks with King Sa‘ud 

The ban on Dr. Billy Graham's entry into 
Jordan was lifted, a Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said 

Feb. 14: The development board prepared projects 
to be presented to West German officials when an 
economic delegation visits West Germany next 
month regular prospecting for min- 
erals; a hydrological survey of the Azraq river; 
building a large potash factory and a bromine fac 
tory; building tourist hotels and secking credits 
up to $2 million to lend to owners of 
hotels; and pooling power stations 

An announcement was made of the projected 
five-month official visit of Crown Prince Muham- 
mad to the US, Canada, Britain, West Germany 
and Spain on February 25. 


seven-year 


teachers 


courses for 


These are 


existing 
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Feb. 15: Colonel Mahmud al-Rawsan, former min 
ister in Washington, was sentenced to 10 years 


r, ‘ 
Kashmir 
imprisonment on a charge of plotting to overthrow 
the monarchy by armed military coup in connivance 


1960 


Jan. 22: With reference to the Indian letter of 
with “foreign countries - 
, October 12 regarding Kashmir, Pakistan sent a 
NESCO has made a grant of $104,000 to 


Saanas Minist 1 ¢ 1961 and letter to the President of the Security Council 
sucation imistry as ai ror LyYo anda . 


It was disclosed too that 1 NESCO hod on (Doc. $/4259) which said in part that “any move 
made by the Government of India, by whatever 
ts readine to assist in the establishment 
nals ; 1 “ pplving teachers manner of means, which has the effect of integrat 
an engineering college by supplying teache 
, f ' ing any part of Jammu and Kashmir with the 
any grants wr equipment 
: _ _ . administrative, economic, judicial or political set 
“a 21 The state eCUr cou sentence j 12 up 
ordar to | ‘ 15 ear oO 
orveure wer , years tor commitment that she shall enable the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir to give their unfettered 


of India itself a contravention of India’s 


membership in the illegal C j party 
-deral ( many } vrant 20% il 
edet ermat led rant 200 mi 

rk of 7 verdict whether or not they wish to remain a 

f t ro 4 tu i Ografn 
m marks to Jordan il program, of India or to join Pakistan 

in. 25: A further step toward the integration of 
Dr ! 


George t vr of the UN 


rned in Berlin 


Kashmir with the rest of India was taken when an 


order by President Prasad took effect whereby the 


nal office for soci ffai ived in Amman 
to discuss the broad lines of a social study to be ‘urisdiction jia’s Supreme Court would be 
in starting March 20 extended to Ka 


the De ypment Board 


I Jan. 28 Jammu and Kashmir will begin a ¢ 
building program to connect Srinagar with the 
Germany for technical and j 


government revealed that 

istant borders of eastern Ladakh, it was announced 
in New Delhi 

Feb. 7: Kashmuir's ruling National Conference con 


strial, tour 


demned Red China's unprovoked aggression 
against India and its occupation of territories in 
he North East Frontier Agency 
Indian Government launched inquiries 
Jammu that Communist Chinese 
taken over salt 


n of Kashmir 
Lebanon 


1959 


Husayn al-‘Uwayni threatened to resign 
in a protest against a decision of 
Ministers on the long-promuise 

staff It 
the 
official 
ould be transterre I Fr 
Middle East Airlines has 
technical advice of BOAC 
hoosing the aircraft typ« 
; 


1 Signor Pier Spin 
he Middle East and 


neerning the t 
werning the UN was announct 


Dec. 1 Premier Rashid 


f the WHO arrived in opening of the Casino du 


Ministry of Health in estab- 


tubercul i 1 ne country 


biggest gambling casino in the 
ranean 
lanian-Lebane committee Dec. 19: President ad Shihab refus to accept 
awarded ritis! ndard nes and Husayn al-'Uwayni's resignation and agreed to the 
Cables C ntract supplying and latter's request to take 10 to lays sick leave at 
installing equipmen t used in radio-te lept one Luxor, Egypt 
communicati 


Dartmouth College announced the appointment 
Dr 


of Dr. Charles H. Malik as visiting professor for 


the winter and spring terms of this lemic year 
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high cost o bers of the foreign affairs committee of the 
principal cz Chamber of Deputies 
iddlemen with Jan. 23: Employees of the Mobil Oil Company in 
be curbed by , Lebanon went on strike for ten hours in protest 
against the « pany’ refusal to grant them a 6 
of Lebanese labor union representa per cent increase in salary but was suspended for 
President of the Federation of a month pending a settlement of the dispute 
hern Lebanon the dele Jan An agreement under which Middle East 
reemp! 23 of the Airlines will take delivery of four Comet 4C’'s 
that went within the next year and have an option on a 
fifth was signed by Shaykh Najib ‘Alam al-din, 
al source chairman of the Middle East Airlines, in London 
preparing t Jan. 27: President Fu'ad Shihab accepted President 
yalties with Habib Bourguiba's invitation to visit Tunisia 
Jan. 29: The budget for 1960 was approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies 
Fet i There is a strong inclination to establish 
diplomatic representation between Lebanon and 
Libya, it was officially stated 
Feb. 2: An official source said that the fore 
istry had decided to instruct Lebanese 
missi f atin America to cooperat 
UAR diplomatic mission which to 


part of the world shortly 


Feb. 3: A joint Anglo-Lebanese banking venture wi 
r) . . be inaugurated on March 1, it was confirmed in 
Weputies me ; 
. as : London a spokesman of the Lombard banking 
which opened last week 


é agency 
1960 and other urgent B 


King Muhan ron 
Beirut 


Internati 
Feb. 6 ‘ 1 ai licated that informal 


as the 1 
‘ consultations hz een going on with Tapline 
vernmen : 
with the of ersuading the con pany to con 


clude a i al transit royalty agreement with 


Lebanon along much the same lines as those of 
the IPC agreement of 


last year 


Feb. 8 An fheial denial was made of a statement 
attributed to Prime Minister Rashid Karami about 
Lebanes« mediation between Israel and her 
neighbors 

66 members of the 


a petits 
' 


ne President John Noble paid 
Prime Minister Rashid 
that the Council 
ms in Lebar 
Mobil Oj 
reversal of the 
t one day 
alaries 
agreement was signed in 
| US Development Loan 
next Chamber nd $ a privately owned 
nstituences any i ru ) i in the recon 


isterial irce ‘ ant which was damaged 


vernment will divert the b 5: Said Taqi al-din, well-known w 


j 


Hasbani ‘whatever the conse member of the Social Nationalist pas 


Husayn al-Uwayni told men heart failure in Colombia 
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Feb. 17: The Council of Ministers has decided to 
adopt secret voting in the forthcoming parlia- 
mentary elections, a cabinet source said 

Three entered Lebanon from 
Israel in the last two days, Fu'ad Najjar, Minister 
of Agriculture 

Feb. 19; Two newspapermen of the leading Arabic 
daily al-Nahar were sentenced to 6 months im- 
prisonment for writing and publishing an article 
criticizing President Fu'ad Shihab 

Feb. 23: A locust swarm 7km long and 2kn 
entered 


THE 


locust swarms 


Sai | 


wide 


Lebanon and anti-locust teams went into 
action 

Mar. 1: Rashid Karami’s government won the confi- 
dence of the Chamber of Deputies by 39 to 3 

Twenty-four members were absent 

Mar. 3: The Council of Ministers completed con 
sideration of the new electoral bill and referred it 
to the Chamber of Deputies 

Mar. 4: Negotiations to end the ten-day-old strike of 
1,450 employees and workers of the government's 
electricity and common transport service failed 

Mar. 5: The 


votes 


government decided to make an initial 
lonation of LL 100,000 to earthquake victims in 
Agadir and sent a team of doctors and nurses 

Mar. 7 


prosecute 


The army command said it could deport or 


any refugee of any nationality belonging 
, 


carrying out political activi 
trade 


political parties 
es or belonging unions in Lebanon 


administra 


vent'’s draft 


» Chamber of Deputies 
Beirut electricity and public 


workers ended 


Fu'ad Amn 


asts that Foreign Minister Husayn al-'Uwayni had 
j 


un denied foreign radio broad 


resigns 
Council of Min 
allocation of Lebanon's 
yalties from IPC, amount- 
LL51,000,000, for development projects 
a draft law authorizing the employment 
oil royalties in these projects is under 


learned that the 


has discussed the 


It was 


ated oil transit 


Libya 


(See al Lebanon) 


1959 


struck oil 
Syrtica concession in 
of 660 BPD 

epted the resignation of 
Minister of Education and 


Dec. 23: The American Overseas Company 
at Beda well No. 2 in it 
Northwest Cyrenaica at the rate 

x4 A f yal cree a 
Abu Bakr Na‘amah as 


appointed him 


De 


governor of Tripolitania in succes- 
sion to Tahar Bakir, who 
the Foreign Ministry 


has been transferred to 


1960 


Feb 2: Members of Parliament have 
ing all ties with 


Jemanded break 
France as a protest against the 
planned atomic bomb tests in the Sahara 
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Feb. 15: The Libyan Prime Minister spoke in the 
National Assembly and declared that, in view of 
the oil discoveries last year, a new and more in- 
dependent basis has been laid for government 
revenues 

In a speech at the opening of the third parlia- 
ment “Abd al-Majid Kubar, Libyan Prime Minister, 
said that Libya would strengthen the army and 
was creating the nucleus of an air force 

Feb. 21: The Beirut weekly al-Ahad published a let- 
ter from a correspondent in Libya warning pros- 
pective Lebanese job-seekers in Libya that there is 
now only room for people with professional quali- 
fications. Al-Jaridah, on the other hand, called 
Libya a “second Kuwayt’ and was most enthusias- 
tic about the opportunities for Lebanese business- 
men in Libya 


Morocco 
(See also, General, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine Problem) 
1959 


Dec. 17: Security forces were alerted to prevent dis 
orders as tension increased between King Muham- 
mad V and the labor-supported National Union of 
Popular Forces 

Dec. 18: Urged by his friends and opponents to 
resign because of the arrest of his main supporters, 
Premier ‘Abdallah Ibrahim appeared to be deter- 
iT ined to avoid a government crisis at least until 
after President Eisenhower's visit, it was reported 
in Rabat 

Dec. 22: President Eisenhower arrived in 
and met with King Muhammad 
4 oint fT 


Morocco 
At his departure 
é mmuniqué was issued announcing that 
the US military forces would be withdrawn from 

Morocco by the end of 1963 
Dec. 29: King Muhammad V and Cardinal Spellman 
had a minute Rabat about 
an-American 


forty 


ynversation in 
peace, liberty Mora 
friendsh 


Dec 30 


representative 


Algeria and 
ip 
Iwo French prisoners were freed by a 
vf the Algerian National Liberation 
Front and were turned over I rench 


Dassy 


1960 


Jan. 4: The US and Morocco have concluded an 
agreement under which the VOA transmitter will 
be able to operate in Tangier until 1963 

Jan. 5: The body of a girl found in a sack near 
Tangier on December 13 was officially identified 
as that of Barbara H. Mueller, a 19-year-old New 
York co-ed 

Jan. 6: France raised objections to the US-Moroccan 
agreement for the use of the VOA transmitter in 
Tangier on the grounds that the agreement pro 
hibited use of VOA transmitters by third parties 
and thus put an end to an arrangement under 
which the French had the right to transmit pro- 
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grams three hours a day over VOA transmitters in 
Tangier 
Jan. 7: King Muhammad V turned over the regency 
of his kingdom to Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan 
and left for a month-long visit to the Arab coun- 
tries of the Middle East 
State Department officials said that France did 
not make any formal protests against the VOA 
transmitter agreement in Morocco 
Jan. 10: It announced that the US will turn 
ver the air base at Ben Slimane to the Moroccans 
by the end of March 
The Istiqlal party at Casablanca adopted a reso 
lution “deploring” the failure of the government 
to give Algerian nationalists sufficient “moral and 


was 


material’ aid 

Jan. 13 The budget for amounting to 
1,483,300,000 dirhams indicated that the govern- 
nent has increased expenditures on health and edu 


ation 


1960 


s 


15: After a special reconaissance flight, a US 
Navy plane reported that a three-to-four-foot wall 
f water was rushing down the Sebou River toward 
e¢ Rharb, Morocco's Atlantic coastal plain 

Jan. 19: Food parcels to victims of floods in the 
Rharb coastal plain were distributed by a USN 

licopter and the Moroccan army. Damage in the 

rea was estimated at more than $5 million 

Jan. 24: The Moroccan government appealed to the 
UN Secretary General to urge France to delay her 
forth-coming atomic tests in the Sahara 

Jan. 26: The outlook for economic cooperation in 
Africa under UN sponsorship was marred by a 
heated debate, in the beginning of the second eco- 

session in Tangier, on whether the French 
delegate had the right to speak in the name of 
France and the Community 

Jan. 28: Air and rail traffic between Oujda and 
Algiers were suspended on account of the insurre 
tion in Algeria 

Jan. 29: Protesting 
atomic explosion in the Sahara 


it the 


nomic 


French 
Moro 


country gathered in the mosques to say 


against plans for an 


ans through- 


the prayer for Allah's mercy 
In Tangier, the UN Economic 
Africa approved a 
*chnical training in Africa 
6: At the conclusion of the UN Economic Mis 
sion for Africa meeting in Tangier, a report to 
the Economic and Social Council displayed a firm 
Jetermination to undertake concerted 
raise living standards 
King Muhammad V returned to Rabat 
9: The Moroccan Appeals Court at Rabat or 
dered the dissolution of the Communist party 
Feb. 12: Morocco disputed France's right to sites 
that will be abandoned by the US when evacua- 
tion was begun at Ben Slimane 
Feb. 21: Sixty thousand Moroccans marched in front 
of the French consulate general in Casablanca to 
protest French atomic tests in the Sahara detonated 
on February 13 


Commission 


resolution for increased 


action to 


| 
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Feb. 23: Ninety-two per cent of the eligible voters 
had registered for Morocco’s first nation-wide elec- 
tions to be held in May, the Ministry of Interior 
said 

Feb. 27: The alliance between conservative quarters 
close to the palace and progressive trade unionists 
and former members of the anti-French resistance, 
is reported to be in a state of crisis. It is feared 
that plot charges to assassinate Crown Prince Maw- 
lay Hasan may force Premier ‘Abdallah Ibrahim's 
resignation 

Mar. 1: Two earthquakes, a tidal wave and fire left 
Agadir a vast heap of rubble with an estimated 
death toll of 1,000 

King Muhammad V presided at'a Cabinet meet 
ing in Rabat which decided that Agadir should be 
rebuilt as soon as possible 

Mar. 2: The Moroccan government called for the 
mobilization of the entire nation to bring relief 
funds to thousands of Moroccans and Frenchmen 
made homeless in Agadir. The government esti- 
mated that the death toll would reach 7,000 by the 
time all the victims had been found 

Mar. 3: Fear of an epidemic resulting from the 
disaster at Agadir prompted officials to use DDT 
spray as search for missing persons continued 

Mar. 4: Prince Mawlay Hasan was quoted to say 
that his father will pledge his personal fortune as 
collateral for a loan to start the rebuilding of 
Agadir 

Mar. 5: It was announced in Rabat that the Moroc- 
can government expects to spend 50 billion francs 
to rebuild The army in the meanwhile 
has isolated the city, permitting only members of 
digging teams to enter 

Mar. 6 
to be boiling 
giving rise 


' 
voican 


Agadir 


Two miles off Agadir the sea was reported 


and sending up clouds of steam 


to the speculation that an underwater 
was forming 
The USAF evacuated one of its strategic bases 
in Rabat without ceremony and fanfare 
Mar Reports of undersea disturbances 
branded “‘science fiction” in Rabat 
Mar. 8: It has been estimated that up to 12,000 per- 
sons lost their lives in Agadir, it was reported in 


Rabat. Two more were found 8 days 


were 


survivors 
afterwards 
Mar. 9: Three more Moroccans were rescued from 
the Agadir ruins 
Mar. 10: The US air bases in Rabat will begin a sys- 
tematic dismissal of local civilian personnel begin- 
ning April 1, it was learned in Rabat 
Ten more survivors were rescued in Agadir. A 
violent rainstorm beat on the city, delaying rescue 
operations and damaging belongings of refugees 
still camped in the open 
Mar. 12: A spokesman for the Royal Palace charged 
that the French press was turning the Agadir earth- 
quake into a “political affair,” when reports 
reached the palace that French newspapers criticized 
the Agadir relief operations 
A Moroccan was rescued from the ruins 11 days 
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after the earthqu 

Police arrested 13 
ing stores in Agadir 


Pakistan 


General, Afghanistan 


} pattern 
oer 
Sheikhupuga 

j 


He disck 


118K 


Kabul 


nity 


ntent anti-relign 


us 


Governn as spread to 


where lemonstrators were kille 


EAST JOURNAI 


uut 150 were injured b 


ports said about a thousand 
marched through Kandahar’'s 
a Muslim sermon to launch a 


anti-religious mea 


street 
to 


, Tes 
The Import 


} 
i } 


Policy fe 
increase 
provide larger supplies of 
arket wa nounced in Rawalpindi 
A Pakistan-built tug, Suljug 
30: In a radio broadcast 


aims to 
consumer 

wa launched 
Pr 
ond f 


would cost 


Des 


lent 


at Rawalpindi 
Ayub Khan announced Pakistan ‘ 
plan 
nearly 4 billion 


¢ 
year whict 


starting next Ju 


It calls for 
production 


dollars 
in food 


per cent 
per cent 
increase in industrial productior al stressed 
need for birth j 


increase and 


the control as ire tow 


are 


Pakistan's national prosperity 


1960 


Muhamn alan 
K. M. Sheikh 
M. Shoaib 
A. K. Khan 
Communication including 
F. M. Khan 
Habibur Rahr 
adcasting, National 
D, Ba 


Tourism and 


General 


and Power 


an 
and Br 


n Village-Al 


Min 


Comme 


Defense inues to [ 
Preside ib Khan 
inet 
¢} 

Basic Democracies 
will be “deemed to have « 
the first 
nstitution 


President for 
propose i ¢ 
1. 10: The 
Na‘im 


considere 


term of 


M 


talks that 


Afghan Foreign Minister 
arrived in Rawalpindi for 
j 


are 
likely to have a strong bearing on the 
for the 


pattern of defense 


the 


Indian subcontinent and 
Indian Ocean 

Another important phase of the 

purpose project 


long Warsak irrigati 


Warsak mul 
was completed when the 3! 


nm tunnel was opened 
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President Celal Bayar of Turkey, accom- 
panied by Foreign Minister Zorlu, 
iqué stated Karachi for 
The PICIC signed 


r a seven-day visit 
; 1 an agreement for a Feb 
loan from the US Development Loan 


5 disputes over the boundaries Feb. 20 
Pakistan were settled, a joint arrived in 
j 


00) 


Che Shah of Iran and Empress Farah, accor 
panied by President Ayub Khan, arrived in Lahore 


Official ated there would be talks on 
is preparing ngthening military ties between Pakistan, Iran 
ontrol as a F ! rkey 


tion from 


sources indi 


: Pakistan's new capital to be built near Ra- 
new hive-year ‘ ! 1; 


ill be called Islamabad (pl 
National Family 


place inhabited 
f Islam), the Cabinet decided 
rf nse Minister Muhar ad Ayub Khu 
Dacca ro % of cheating the Government in 
} here, | ; restrictions in the purchase of an 
legree f Laws Honor autom« le 
by thy Da a lr ver 


IBRD announ 


ed that negotiations for 
n of a water treaty between India and 


in settlement of the Ind 


being held in Washington 


pinet 


S waters ques 


lecided that as from January 1, 
O61 ‘ is » introduce the decin 
nged the place ) 


Bangk k Tt < ] f 


al coinage 


ta the British 


ind i thereafter 


weights and 
I dually repl weights 
Minister of Finance i n 


t rushchev sent his “best wishes’ 
Khan while flying over Pakistan 
| The President iprocated 
on the Afghan G« 
anti-Pakistan 
ini proposal for a referendum 
in Afghanistan 


vernment 


or 


Palestine Problem 


(See al Israel, Jordan, UAR) 
Interi 1 I 1959 
SEATO tl f 


nond, British Liberal leader 


Commons whether the British 
| 


ild offer its services in negotiating 
Arab refugees in view of Israel's 
mness to negotiate such a settlement 
mediary. The British 


Affairs passed the 


Pa 


Minister of 


res} onsibility 


Prime Minister, Sayyid Haz 
a delegation of 
they declared that they 
t% 


i Palestine 
supported 
wards refugees. They also de 
ral Qasim’'s call for a Palestinian 


Arabs were killed in an encounter 
from the Gaza strip and an 


northern Negev, army 


An UNRWA spokesman said there were 421, 
Palestine refugees in Jordan receiving full 


rations addition to 16,280 front-line villagers on 
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half 112,402 child-en covered 
UNRWA services but not receiving rations 


ral Qasim repeated his call for the creation 


rations and by 
Gen 
f a Palestinian state in an address to students 
Jan. 4: A union for Palestine refugees 
yria like established in the 
being considered by UAR officials 
Jan. 11: The UAR 
Armistice Commi that 8 
mitted an air space violation over Dayr al-Balah 
In a closed the Fore Relat 
Lebanese Chamber of Deput 


ositive steps n 


national 
that 


in 


(saza strif is 


has 


the UN Mixed 


Israeli planes com 


protested to 


ion 


session 


ign 


ist be 


Al-Amal 
alled for the 
Arab a 
an neither dé 


itive sol 


I 


retugee 


pr Iblen 
ayyil's al-Kata'it 
in the intries 


lare war 


ce Arab « 
Israel nor agree a pos 
hn H. Davis, Director of the UNRWA 
ne Refug he Near East, announced 

teddaway as Deputy Di 


He will su the | 


ition 


King Husayn of Jor 
Mor pheld Arab 


inatior 


tion devel 
Fel 5 Ma 


f Israel's arr 


© seri 


General Haim Lask 


ed forces, warned 


FAST JOURNAI 
turbance of Israel's frontiers 
stern reprisal 

Fel 7 Of 
resettled 
formed 


“would be met with 


1,369,000 Jewish refugees permanently 
the United Appeal 
1,044,000 Palestine 
announced of the 
appeal for funds at Miami Florida 
Feb. 10: A joint statement Amman and 
Riyadh at the end of King Husayn’s visit to 
Sa'ud announced the two kings’ complete sup} 
for the rights of Arabs in Israel 
Feb. 12: Fighting between Israeli and UAR forces 
bro yut in another new area near Ashr 
At a in Latakia, -Presi Nasir 
mised to “restore the rights of the 
Arabs and to destroy the expansionist 
dreams of Israel 
Feb. 15: Israel 
Syria to di 
their fr f 
16: The Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commis 
t at Banat Yacoub in the vol 
Israeli 


since 
in 1939 
zation 


Jewish 
went to 
the 


was 
the 


organ at Start 1960 


3each 


issued in 


ifa 


speech lent 


usurped 
Palestinian 


refused to attend a 


scuss the recent outbreaks 


mtier 


intary absence 


lelegation and adopted tw resolu- 


} 
onde 


mning Israel for incidents in the Tawa- 
and for lation 


r her vi of air space the 


Nasir ¢e 


realization 


h at Hama, President 
shed our blood for the 
of Arab 
Feb. 22: In a speech in the parliament 
Ben-Gurion 


Mr 


threats 


David 


said that continuing against 


Israel's se justihed the maintenance 
tary rule ir rder areas 


rmed sour 


in Cair 
UAR is understood to have given 


warning to the UN calling for Is 


lemilitarized z 


es 


ring ¢ 


nes du lg 


\ «t 


‘ pe 


1 the 


kesman 


(;aza 


lenied that UAR tr 
entere striy 

Feb. 2¢ David Ben-Gurion and all 
members of the Cabinet said they were convince 
that “there 
would 
intention of 

Fet a The 
Israeli plans to 
the Negev 


Premier 
will be no war bec 
attack us 
attacking anybody 
Arab League Cor 
livert the Jordan Ri 


ause 


not dare 


and postponed discussi 
ng council members 
Palestine entity 
g Husayn of J 
se wh 0 
Palestine que 

other qu 
Mar Mrs. Gol 
believed the re 


toward 


arter 


j 


la Meir said in 


ent 


Ree 
increase in the UAR’s host: 
traceable to 


salen 

lity 
Israel was internal Arab 
troubles 


Mar. 5: The Jord 


declared in af 


anian Foreign Minister 
ress conference that Jor 
element 


Musa Nasir, 
lan's present 


status was an essential in any plan to 
, 


ts 


atu 
berate Palestine and regain Arab rigt 
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President Nasir accused Jordan of having 

the US and Britain against the 
announced that it was going to reveal 
f the Arab League meeting. It said 
Arab 


a ritt bet 


ver Palestine 
British | 

a question in the House of Commons that Britain 
1949 UN resol 


ween Jordan and the 
reign Secretary said in answer t 
ted against the 


ition calling for 
international status for Jerusalem because the gov 
ernment did not want to vote for any solution not 
both Israel and Jordan. The British 

osition is still the same 
posal supported by the 
ation of a Palestine 


Palestine entity 


the Gulf Time 


} 


was entenced to 


the British court at 


with intent to alart 


auring 


ared with the 1958 


De Islander and 


leum Week, Kuwayt is 


inquiries about its offshore 


inviting actual bids at present 


cial 
Arabian Oil Cor 
or pleted its first 


rea in the Persian Gulf 
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national prices when marketing oil from the Middle 
East without restrictions on companies with foreign 
capital 
Feb. 11; It was announced that the UN has sent a 
mmission of top educators from Britain, the UAR 
and Lebanon to Kuwayt to draw up plans for a 
university 
Fel 15 
foreigners resident in Kuwayt, who will gradually 


Kuwayti jurisdiction, it was 


Britain is giving up its separate courts for 
learned 


Yamashita, the President of the Ara 
npany, said in an interview with ls 
Levant that his country would give 
irchase to Arab oil 
A new agreement with the UK which gives 
wayt full responsibility for jurisdiction over all 
lents took effect 
London Press Service reported that in 1959 
the Qatar Petroleum Company spent about £1,500,- 


local purchases and 


contracts placed in 
) per cent increase over 1958 


Saudi Arabia 
1959 


Dec. 1 atic sources at the UN reported that 
Saudi Arabia and Britain were near agreement on 
prelin teps to be taken leading to a settle 

itstanding frontier issues and the re- 
j relations 
The Arabian Oil Company ann 


ment 
diplomatic 
inced in 
the signature of a $5.8 million contract with 
ast Offshore Drilling Company for a 
ond drilling platform to be used in its Saud 
Arabia-Kuwayt offshore Neutral Zone concession 
government rcular on aviation affairs an 
paration of the Civil Aviation De 
henceforth will operate the air- 
kingdom, and Saudi Arabian Airlines, 
inder the supervision of the Ministry 

and Aviation 
torate General of Broadcasting, 
ms announced the Saudi Ara 
general budget for the Hijrah 
) with revenues and expendi 

1,405 million 


yal Decree, based ision of 


f Ministers, stipulz init of 


be the riyal into 20 
into 5 Aallahs 
1 that a 
232.5 million be added to 
1379-1380, thus raising the 
and expenditures from SR 


7 « 


57.5 million 


Council of Ministers announced that the 


abilization program had resulted within 


am increase in the country's reserves 
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fror : » § illion, the appreciation of the Company “would open a new era in oil-concession 
riyal from 6 » 4 to the dollar, the politics in the region 
a large 
lecre 20 per cent . 
Che ! ymmittee for tl pair of Sudan 
e Hijaz Rail Amman to contin of 1959 
sideration of tl 
ee , Dec. 31: It was reported that the price of Sudan 
Intrah . re} I i f red [ fra lway ’ . 
Sakel Grade 5 cotton improved about 30 per cent 
he IMI between March and December. While there are 
. , ~ } tir tes oO } 1959-6( ( r wre Nor 
lion and i hare in the IBRD f esti oe t the ‘2 ) re progress repor 
. selds 1 ime ‘ 
33 shares ($10 to $73.3 mi ™ recast higher yields per from an 
' 4 . exp 7 | on 799 feddar 
° Haile Selassie arrived it iil , 1 has been expanded fror 2 feddan 


912,668 feddans in the present year 


t 
ommuniqué issued 
r Haile Selassie after 
said that Ethiopia and 
further efforts for the 
m international life and 


right of all nations t 


Ahmad, Finance Minister, said 
had asked the IBRD t 


t il isS granting 


Jan. 21: It v 
Halfa will 


I " 
will sinh 

Feb. 2 
visiting 


possible 


ent signed between 


Arabian Oil will extend to 
iltural, agri 
bia-Kuwavt Neutr id 
of 6.000 BPD of 2 travity oil ? The Central Bank of the S 
In an interview ith al-Bilad, Arat il tioning when the formal take-over 
any President T: ‘amashita attributed tional Bank of Egypt took place t 
arze of issuing Sudanese « 
ul the Currency Board which is now d 
liscov would helt en pan Mar. 4: Major-General Ibrahim ‘Abbud 
ns with both Saud at nd Kuw preme Cx 
ARAMCO’'s crude oil prod nu inanci:z id 


taled 47.8 479 barr q " l help 


incil, appealed to all 
experts or archaeological 
] € idan save the Nubian historical monumet 
BPD Mar. 7: A three in mission from the IBRD arrive 
in Khartum to discuss loans to finance the Roseries 
Dam project and the next stages of the Manag 
Canal 
Mar. 8: Sudan's first diesel locomotive, built 
Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Tariki pressed the lish Electric, was formally handed over at a 
recent oil strike by the ‘Arabian Oil mony in Khartum 
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Mineraria, a sub- 
il rporation 
with the 
ncoerning the 


refinery at Port 


Tunisia 
eral A get 


r arrived in Tunis and 


rguiba at La Marsa. He left 


ent Habib Bour 
President Eisen 
peace talks 

and the 


been 


ompany an 


cent interest 


al-Pachachi, the former 
momy, left for Tunis at the invita 
inisian government to advise on 
reements 


President Habib Bourgu lemanded 


Bizerte 


President 


le Gaulle 


President 


Feb. 7; France has sent Tunisia a note suggesting 


that the matter of French evacuation of the Bizerte 
naval base be left open to negotiation, it was re 


ted 
ported 


Feb. 8: President Habib Bourguiba declared that he 

shared the “hopes of the world” for President de 
Gualle’s success in “neutralizing the European in 
surrectional movement in further 
r that reason “it is inopportune to en 


vattle for the evacuation of Bizerte 


Algeria,” and 


imisia 1s preparing a new offensive for the 
of Bizerte which is directed to NATO 
j 


it was learned. The purpose of the drive 


» an authoritative Tunisian source, is 
ce the free world to choose between support 
eal interests and support of France's colo 

nial ¢ 

Feb. 17 Tunisian government charged that a 

French bomber had 


Algeria and 


crossed into from 

dropped several bombs near the fron 
tier, damaging property 

Feb. 18: President Habib Bourguiba has used African 
resentment toward the French atomic tests as the 
basis of an explosive attack on one of 


strongest institutions 


Tunisia 


Islam's 

the fast of Ramadan, it was 
He gave orders to all publi 
boarding schools to ignore the Ramadan fast and 
to “give the youngsters vitamins throughout the 


learned in Tunis 


month 
9; The majority of Tunisian Muslims appeared 
be observing the Ramadan fast despite official 


iragement 


Turkey 


General, Cyprus) 
1959 


Dec. 1 The Court of Cassation sentenced Ahmad 
Emin Vatan, for printing an 
article critical of Premier Adnan Menderes 

Dex ] Ahn d 


by the Court of Cassation 


Yalman, editor of 
Emin Yalman's appeal was rejected 


8: Military authorities have arrested 30 per 
n charges of offenses against national secur 

it was announced in Ankara 

19: Four newspapers in Istanbul appeared with 
spa on their front pages when they were 

st-muinute court order to delete news 

the International Press Institute for 


zainst the state of the press in Turkey 


er Adnan Menderes laid the foundation 


8 million refinery at Mersin, a pr 


by three refining companies associate 


| International, Royal Dutch 


ie 


Shell and 


s Hirfanli dam went into operation 
rkish court decided to postpone unti 
U e men accused 
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Jan. 20: Two air disasters in Ankara, about 5 hours 
and 250 miles apart, are reported to have claimed 
about 58 lives. The planes were a US Navy twin 
engine Martin P-4-M Mercator of Fleet Air Recon 
naissance Squadron No. 2 and an SAS jet Caravelle 

Jan. 24: Following statements from several foreign 
newspapers criticizing Turkey's laws with regard to 
the press, the Press Minister, Haluk Shaman, de 
clared that Turkey enjoyed “complete freedom of 
the press 

A new company to own and operate the pro 
posed $25,650,000, 20,800 BPD Istanbul Refinery 
is being formed by Caltex and Turkiye Petroleri 
A.O., a company. 't will be 
called Istanbul Petrol Rafinerisi A. S. (1PRAS) 

Jan. 27: A search party was reported to be looking 
ror most wu 


government-owned 


in the wreckage 
of the US Navy plane that crashed last week 

authorities notified USAF 
1 Proietti that he would have to start serving 


ortant documents 
Turkish sergeant 
} 
0-month jail for the manslaughter of a 
bile accident in June, 1958 
Turkey and EXIM 
an agreement finalizing loans total 
nillion to assist in the Turkish econom« 


term 
child in an autom 

Feb. 4 The 
BANK signed 
ing $12.2 
stabilization program 

Feb. 10: Thirty USAF fighter bombers arrived in 
Adana to prepare for their coming 21-day tour of 
CENTO nations 


e fourth list of in port quotas 


Government of 


ogether with new liberalization 


h 


\ he list of quotas whi 
the E.M.A. and free ntri 
f $99,729,000; the liberalization list and 


ill be 


to authorized user f the 


urrency 
which import 


can be img 
ty suffered an 
ial cuts when about 
Parliament when the Op; 
er Minister of Exploitation, San 


rovided illegal benehts 


Celal Bayar and Foreign Minister 
orlu arrives hi on a seven 
invitation President Mul 
24 The fifth CENTO was 
served at its headquarters in Ankara 
2 EXIMBANK and the Gover 
key signe an agreement finalizing 


f US heavy 


anniversary of 


the finan 
nal Assembly 
at £17,281 
illion is tor 
{ million is for investment 
rkish Penal Court sentenced Pf James 
f banish 
Turkish village and a fine of 


hs in jail, 2% years 


g charges 
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Mar. 3: An earthquake shook Istanbul, Edrine and 
Canakkale, but no damage was reported 

Mar. 6: It was reported at the UN than Turkey has 
moved farther and faster than its neighboring states 
in the rehabilitation program formulated by the 
UN last year 

Mar. 7: Seventy-two-year-old Vatan editor Ahmad 
Emin Yalman began his prison term 

Mar. 13: Foreign Minister Fatin Riisti Zorlu said 
that Turkey's afhliation with the European Eco- 
nomic Community could make her “healthy” econ 
omy even stronger 


United Arab Republic 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Palestine Problem, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia) 


(See 


1959 


Dec. 16: Tass reported that Russia is to give the 
UAR technical aid in building two fact 
would produce radio apparatus 
materials 


ries which 


and abrasive 


Sources in Washington reported that G. Frede 
rick Reinhardt is expected to be named by Presi 
dent Eisenhower as the next ambassador to the 
UAR 

Colonel Mahmud Yunis left for New York on 
his way to the IBRD meeting which is expected 
to draw up the final agreement providing a loan 

of $56,500,000 for Suez Canal development. 

Dec. 17: German sources reported that the UAR will 
buy at least five 10,000-ton ships from East Ger 
many 

Dec. 18: UAR authorities held up at Port Sa‘id the 

Greek cargo ship Astypalea which 

to be on her way to Jibuti with 4 

from Haifa. The master was requested to unload 

> the ship would be all 


the Suez 


was reported 
0 tons of cement 
re ywwed to go throug! 
with the 
$12,000,000 loan to build the country’s 
It will be repaid in 


Dec. 19: The UAR signed an agreement 
US for a 
IV station 


years at 
cent interest 
t Germany has offered a loan of 200,000,0¢ 
Deutsche marks to the UAR to build the second 
stage of the Aswan High Dam, it was reported ir 
Cair 
The UAR accused Israel of using the 
in “another attempt’ to block a loan t 
the IBRD to improve the Suez 
22: The IBRD made the loan to 
Canal Authority. It was made over the 
of the Israeli Government and the appeal of 
sentatives to delay the loan as 
lid not permit Israeli goods to 
gh the canal 


pass 


The government planning affairs committee was 
reorganized under the chairmanship of ‘Abd al 
Latif al-Baghdadi, Vice-President and Central 
Minister of Planning 
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Dec. 24: A trade mission from the UAR will arrive 
in Djakarta next month, Antara news agency re- 
j will discuss the Indonesian 


ported, and it 
government functioning of 
recently 


with 
ways for the smooth 


the trade agreement the two countries 
concluded 

Dec. 29: Al-Abram reported that the UAR is now, 
for the first time, exporting gasoline produced at 
the Suez Refinery to Europe 

Dec. 30: President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir accepted the 
resignation of Akram al-Hurani, Central Vice- 

Minister of Justice; Salah al-Bitar, 
Central Minister of Culture and National Guid- 
ance; ‘Abd al-Ghani Kanut, Minister of Social 
Affairs for Syria, and Mustafa Hamdun, Minister 
ft Agriculture tor Syria 

Dec. 31 


President and 


believe President Nasir’s 
a National Union as an approach 
n the UAR was a major 


ym of the four ministers 


Informed sources 


The Suez Finance Company received a pay 
f LE7 the UAR as part com 
for the nationalization of the Suez 


Drilling of well Bakr No 


million fror 


19 had been com- 


it was reported, and tests showed that it 
df 


luced at the rate of 550 tons of oil a day from 
depth of 3,200 feet 


n. 5: Aswan Dam officials said that the UAR had 
received offers from West Germany, Italy, 


istria and Britain, for the second stage 


’ 


Japan, 
construc- 
pects 

Rao, Cuban fF 


ng meeting with Dr 


cign Minister, had an 
Mahmud Fawzi, dur- 
they discussed the consolidation of 


their 


ing which 
between 
a Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
King Muhammad of Morocco was received by 


sident Nasir when he arrived for a 12-day visit 


political and economic relations 


< intries 


President Nasir set off a ten-ton dynamite 


on of the Aswan High 
Dr. Ralp! Bunche was given to under 
ind that the UAR would continue to deny Israeli 
ps and cargoes transit through the Suez 
The first main turbine of | 


attached to the 


f ni n marketing fruit and 
sponsored by the FAO and the UAR, 
opened by tl retary at the UAR 
istry of Agri ure, Dr. ‘Abd al-'Aziz Husayn 
at the Agricultural Museum, Dokki 
Ja ] President Ei 
in Washingt 


iz 


e under-sex 


ence 
IBRD financing 
H gt Dan 

A reliable s 
Government did 


ng to the financing 
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Aswan project although it would not try to dis- 
suade the IBRD or individual British firms from 
contributing 

Jan. 18; The UAR announced that the Soviet Union 
has agreed to finance the second stage of the Aswan 
High Dam, as revealed by letters exchanged by 
President Nasir and Premier Khrushchev. 

Jan. 19: State Department officials in Washington 
acknowledged that Soviet success in financing and 
constructing the Aswan High Dam would prob- 
ably enhance Soviet prestige in Asia and Africa 

President Nasir is understood to have accepted 
the Soviet offer to build the second stage of the 
Aswan High Dam 

Jan. 24: The West German Minister of 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard 
of an 


Economy, 
arrived in Cairo at the head 
mission to conduct talks on trade 
exchanges as well as West German participation 
in d projects in both 


11-man 


levelopment 
UAR 
Jan. 25 


that there was an 


regions of the 


President Nasir denied to reporters in Cairo 

agreement between Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjéld and Dr. Mahmud Fawzi to allow 
Israeli cargoes through the Suez Canal 

Jan. 26: The British Government accepted an invita- 
tion from the 
to Egypt 

Jan. 28: \t was confirmed that the Soviet Union will 
grant £100,000,000 in aid for the UAR for the 
second stage of the Aswan High Dam 

Feb. 1: Talks between the UAR authorities and the 
West German Economic delegation were suspended 
because of the sudden illness of Dr. Erhard 

Feb. 3: The owners of the Inge Toft have 


to discharge her cargo and sail, it wa 


UAR to send a small trade mission 


decided 
i i announced 
The UAR and Cuba have signed a $6,670,353 
r / 


ade agreement, in which gasoline is mentione 


the UAR 


as 
the items Cuba will import from 
wa earned 

The UAR sent a 


! President of the 
Security 


renewed act of ag 
UAR 
Armistice 


letter to the 
Council charging “‘a 
gression by Israeli 


(Syrian 


armed forces on the 

Region) in violation of the 
Agreement” (Doc. 8/4263) 

Feb. 6: The UAR is willing to discuss border inci 
lents with Israel within the UN Mixed Armistice 
Commission but not on Israeli terms, 
the UAR said 

The release of the Inge Toft was jeopardized 
when Port Said customs authorities refused to pay 
tf unloa ling her cargo 


officials of 


Fet 7 
UAR equivalent to $280 million on the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High Dam was confirmed at a 
meeting of the joint Soviet-UAR High Dam Com- 
mittee in Cairo 

Feb. 9 


The plan of the Soviet Union to lend the 


The UAR higher civil defence council held 
meeting since the unification of civil de 
laws in the two regions of the republic 
The steamer Inge Toft finished unloading 
and sailed for Haifa 


Feb. 16: An agreement regulating air trafic between 
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panies, and Second Industrialization Pro 
at the Ministry of Industry 


British chargé d affaires in the 


the hearing of a 
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nis, Minister 


and the re 
irging of Aleppo airport at a cost 
is to be begun early next year 
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taxes, income taxes (except on salaries and wages 


paid by the firm) and stamp duties 
Des Field Marshal ‘Amir issued a 
up a four ministers to help hin 


30 decree setting 
in 
The members are 
of the Interior, 
of Agriculture, 
Municipal and 

ilsi, Minister 


committee of 


National | 


nion 
Minister 
inis, Minister 


Minister of 


organizing the 
Abd al-Hamid al-Sarraj, 
Ahmad al-Hajyj Y 
Tuma Awadatallah 
Rut Aftair 


i } 


1960 
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the 


pted the resignation of 


Khalil 


Pr 


Syrian Mini 


ident -aSif a 


a port at Tartus 
ortedly bigger 
The total 
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hern had 


Syria 
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price ¢ 
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Tass announced that Soviet and 


meter survey teams had started 


seismic 
exploring 


President Nasir received a ‘rousing’ wel 


ome in Aleppo 


! 1 
MINK! 


Feb 


ng 
President 


f 


Work to begin on a new railroad in Syria 
Ale; by 


po with Latakia, was inaugurated 


™ 
Vasir 


greement to extend US technical assist 


Ana 


ance to Syria was signed in Cairo 


Feb 


- 


init 


clared 


, 
i 


n 


At the second anniversary celebration of the 
of President Nasir de 
tl 195 


Syria with Egypt, 


iat the tripartite declaration of O was 


dead and buried in Port Sa‘id 


Felt 


visit 


bers of commerce 


Mar 


5S: An 
by Mr 


We 


had friendly ta 


om 


Husayn 
Harhara 


} 


- 
Mu 


} 


American five-man trade team headed 


Paul Hawk left for Cairo after a two-week 


er 


to Syria where talks with officials and cham 


and industry were held for the 
se of increasing trade 

The trial of Khalid Fakhri al-Nabuk, Syrian 
Force ofh passing military in 
ation to an Isracli-Turkish spy ring, was pos 
1 to March $ 

The Syrian Petroleum 

financial and technical clauses of ten 

foreign and local firms to 


H 


er accused of 


Organization began 


ent-owned refinery 
iS provinces 
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in 


t permanent zg 
the Hasaka, Deir ez-Zor 


they not 
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M 
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e under the five-year plan 
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tho source at 
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Nur al-din Kahhalal 
Yemen 

(See also, Aden) 


G. K. N 
tern Protecte 


Trevaskis, British ag 
visited Baidha, Yemen, and 


frontier matters with Yemer 


nt in ¢t 


rate 


KS on 


ials. He was accompanied by Sultan Salih bin 
al-Audhali, Sultan Muhammad bin Salil 
ruler of Upper Yafa‘i state, 
Husayn al-Au and Amir 
” / Har! ara 


ify a 


} ! 
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Saudi Arabian Royal Decree on Devaluation 
of the Riyal, and the Establishment of a Paper 


Currency 


Number 6, dated 1 /Rajab/1379 A.H rency Board, and subject to the approval of the 


. , Minister of Finance, and the provisions of this 
With the Help of God the Supreme 


Decree, decide upon the following matters 


= or ; ' A. The paper and metal currency units, (i) to 
We, Sa'ud ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, King of the rl y ) 


‘ be issued for circulation, (ii) their shapes 


erused 
and sizes, their inscriptions and drawings, 


I 
Articles 19 and 20 of the Law of the Council 
of Ministers, and Article 3 of the Law of the 
Per ; : s grades, their weights and all other specifi- 
Sa‘udi Currency Board Number 2 dated 


Sa'udi Arabi Kingdom, having 
their number lime material j 
leir mumbers, dimensions, materials anc 


a 1 
is the expenses of making 
yf uf 7. and the resolution i € all cliché 
. . nen I e Sale storage Of a cliches, 
the Cour Ministers, No 91, : P 
: ra 1] , asts, dies and sample copies of the signa 
imada ) and having consid 
dup Chenin pF tures of those authorized to sign the paper 
ommenda f the lairman oO 


currency, (iv) the means and measures of 
1 Ministe hereby decree the fol 


ig imitations and counterfeits, 

and time of printing and minting 

l B. The designation of banks into which may 

unit of Sa‘udi Currency is the Sa‘udi Riyal be deposited foreign moneys which consti 

par coverage the Sa‘udi 

nto 5 Sa‘udi Hillal Arabian irrency, (the ‘udi Arabian Rx 

serve Fund) provided that those banks 
shall be of the first order 


, 
; divided into 20 Sa‘udi gurush, and it 


| 

11u A equivaient to 

a nve<tme by e ow ronce = 

of 0.197482 gram of pure gold to be —— the Sa udi Currency Board of 

as th Equivalenc Value,’ which may ren inds in forcign 

ltered except by Royal Decree and it c market accordance with the 

h +h i na na ipreemer neu 1S i y { other } Central 
Sa'‘udi ingd is 2 Banks 


4 


rdan > wit 
y which th 
ARTICLI 
The Sa‘udi Arabian Currency Board shall. sub- 
ng and issuing t to the approval of the Minister of Finance 
} 7 ; . 
1 solely inthe an 1 accordance with the stipulations of this 


It is for- Tlaw} d j upon the following: 


repla ement and disposal of 
oins which become unfit for 
The Council of Minister ll. in a ( ila for lack of essential features, or 


the recommendat f e Sa‘'udi Cur- lack of c 


ARTICLE 4 ur y and 


yverage, provided that such 
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withdrawals shall be made after a period of 
no I¢ss than two months, or whenever there 
is an urgent necessity of public interest to 
effect such withdrawals, and provided that 
Sections B and C of this Article be adhered 


to 


B. Conditions of the used paper currency to be 
replaced, provided that no compensation ts 


paid for currency notes which have lost 
their essential features, or one fifth part of 
their total size, the two serial numbers, or 
pulated in Article 8 of this 


I 
or coins that have lost the 


the signatures sti 
Decre« 
of their surfaces, or which have been chop- 


outlines 


ped or filed or punched or washed with 


corrosive chemical fluids, or which have 


been disfigured or deformed, unless it is 
that 


deformations were due to irresistible over- 


conclusively proved such defects and 


and in such cases 


law, after having been duly 


whelming circumstances 

the courts of 

convinced, decide upon the necessary com 

px nsation 

Seizure. confiscation and disposal of counter- 
} 


feit or currencies and the institution 


of the ne 


on 


ssary order of seizure and con 


fiscation with copy to the appropriate au- 


thorities for le gal action 
D. Th 


Saudi 


publi ition of notices concerning 


Arabian Currency in the Official 


Gazette or in other suitable organs 


Arabian Currency Buard shall cover, 


j 


ind in full equivalence value, all 


currencies which it issues by gold and by 


gold equival nt of such fore ign 


rtible to gold 


currencies 


ire cony 


Under no circumstances may the Sa‘udi 


Arabian Currency Board issue any currency 


which is not completely covered; such 


coverage and securely de 


shall be safely 
posited in the Kingdom; coverages 
} 


than gold may, however, be de 


other 
posited in 
safe custody of foreign banks of the first 
order 
The 
equivalence value, 
of this Decree 


D. Whenever an 


rate of 


Arty le 


coverage shall be at the 


specified in two 


assessment of the coverage 


EAST 


JOURNAI 


in-stock is made, all surpluses shall be trans- 
ferred to the Government; and may be used 
to fortify the coverage and stabilize the 
value of the existing currency. 


ARTICLI 
The Riyal, any 
multiples or submultiples thereof shall be 
for 
the payment of personal and public debts and 
provided that no one shall be 


to a ept 


paper currency of one and 


negotiable legal tender to unlimited values, 


dues required 


sums more than the value of ten 


Riyals in fractional units of a Riyal except the 


Sa‘udi Arabian Currency Board or any of its 
branches or agencies which, in order to facili- 
tate 


shall accept and rec 


I 
sums consisting of any units of Sa‘udi coinage 
or currency in payment of dues or for replace- 


ment by other units of Currency 


transactions, eive any 


ARTICLE 8 
The Sa‘udi 
shall bear the 


Arabian 
joint signatures of the 
and the the 
Arabian Currency 


pape r currency 
Minister 


Sa‘udi 


notes 
of Finance Governor of 


Board 


ARTICLE 9 

As from the date of publication of this Decree 
all Sa‘udi gold pounds shall be withdrawn from 
circulation and shall cease to be legal tender 
Those in possession of Sa‘udi gold pounds may 
Sa‘udi 
a period of two months from 
the date of publication of this Decree, at the 
rate of forty Sa‘udi Riyals for one gold pound 
At the end of this 
becom«s 


have them exchanged at the Currency 


Board during 


period, the gold pound shall 
a commodity 


ARTICLE 10 

The Sa‘udi Arabian Currency Board shall keep 
a detailed record of all the paper currency and 
metal 
which 


coins in ts custody, as well as those 


have been issued for circulation, and 


those which have been withdrawn from cir 


lation 


ARTICLE 11 
The Sa'‘udi Board shall 
publish, in the Official Gazette, a fortnightly 


Arabian Currency 


statement of its [financial} situation during the 
preceding two weeks including the value of 
urrencies and coins issued for circulation; then 
complete equivalent coverage, as well as a state- 
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with the 
orresponding figure f the fortnight before, 
and at the en 


in the Official 


above figures 


ar a general statement 


audited 


} 


' ppr 
and ap} rov d 
auditor f 


This Sta 
n by the Board, its 
ts annual balance 


yrofit and losses, all in accordance 


Central 


ment 


sh ct al 
with the oe s followed by the 


Banks 
ARTICLE 12 


A. All provisions of this Decree shall apply to 


pilgrim credit notes until such notes have 
k 


een completely withdrawn 
The Sa'udi Arabian Board shall 
" 


bring about the gradual withdrawal of all 


Currency 


pilgrim credit notes and exchange them for 


| 
new currency notes, during a period to be 


assigned and announced by the Board 


ARTICLE 13 
The Sa‘udi Arabian Currency Board shall, sub- 


ct to the approval of the Minister of Finance 
] 


issue all accordance 
de cree 


instructions in with this 


ARTICLE 14 
All previous 


the stipulations of this decree are he reby re 


laws which conflict with any of 


; 


pealed 


ARTICLE 15 

The chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
the Minister of Finance and National Economy 
shall implement this Decree, which shall come 


into force from the date of its publication 


(signed) Sa‘ud 





BOOK REVIEWS 


TUNISIAN NATIONALISM: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 
Paul E. A. Romeril 


THE REFORMIST MOVEMENT IN 
OTTOMAN TUNISIA 


During the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there developed in Beylical Tunisia, as in 
other areas of the Osmanli Empire, a tendency 
to adopt Western te 
liberal constitutionalism, growth of 
Muslim reformism. Perhaps the most influential 
representation of this development was the 
Khayr_ al-Din, 
pressed by the ideals of Midhat Pasha—induced 
the Be y to pro laim the AhAd al-Aman (Cove 
of Peace) of 
of this document, and 


hnology, a current of 


and a 


philosopher vizir who—im- 


nant 1858. A French translation 


indeed of many other 


laws in portant in Tunisian history, may be 


found in 
Victor Silvera, Le Régime Législatif 
tectorat de Droit 
l'Oriegine et les I 


d'un Pr 
International: Essai sur 
du Droit Publi 
Artypo, 1939 


dement 
Tuni 1én 
The 


organi 


Tunis, Imprimeri¢ 
for a time almost an 
law for Tunisia; it facilitated the sub- 


Covenant became 


sequent establishment of a Legislative Council, 
and provided during the next century a focus 
for nationalist opposition to French rule. The 
] 


cance of this early reformism is discussed 


Demeerseman, “Au Berceau des Premiéres 
and 
Kherid- 
(1957), 1 


Democratiques en Tunisie,” 


1 
“Aspect Humain des 


dine en 


Réformes 
Réformes de 
Tunisie,’ in Ibla, XX 


and 317 respectively 


Alal al-Fasi, Ind 


Paut E. A. RoMERIL is a graduate 


Foundation Fellow at the Institute of Islamic 


f the University 


Studies 


Nort/ 
cil of Learned Societies, 1954, trans 
Nuseibeh, pp. 41-43; 

L. C. Feraud, Annales Tripolitaines, Tunis, 
Librairie Tournier, 1927, Section 5; and 

Nicola Ziadeh, Whither North Africa?, Ali- 
garh, Institute of Islamic Studies, 1957, p 
52 (henceforth Africa). 


Africa, Washington, American Coun- 


H. Z 


Perhaps the most comprehensive introduction 
to this period is provided by 
Charles-André Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du 
Nord: Tunisie, Algerie, Maroc, Paris, Payot, 
1951-1952. 2 vols; 
despite the fact that the second volume proceeds 
only as far as 1830 


THE PROTECTORATE 

A study of the origins of French influence in 
Tunisia, emphasizing legal and administrative 
developments, may be found in Yvan Debbasch, 
La Nation 


1957 


Francaise en Tunisie, Paris, Sirey, 
Actual French Tunisia 
was recognized in the Treaty of Bardo (1881), 
interpretations of which are offered in Ziadeh, 
Africa, p. 31; Leon Laitman, Tunisia Today; 
North Africa, New York, Citadel, 
1954, pp. 42-45; and 
G. Yver, et al., L’Afrique du Nord Frangaise 
dans I'Historre, Archat, 
tion 3 
l’' Historie Archat, 1937 
Although this treaty maintained the nominal 
sovereignty of the Bey, the Treaty of Marsa 


domination of 


Crisis in 


Paris. 1937, Se 


Paris, Section 3 


of British Columbia and was 
McGill University, Montreal 


1957-1959, a Ford 


206 
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(1883) rendered Tunisian independence quite 
fictitious. The protectorate, which 
may be defined as the gradual usurpation by 
French administrators of Beylical authority, is 
described in Silvera op.cit., pp. 37-114; 
A. Basset, ef Paris, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1950, Section 4; and 
Arthur Girault, Principes de Colonisation et de 
Legislation Coloniale, V: L' Afrique du Nord, 
Paris, Sirey, 1928 
Armed opposition to the 
continued into the last years of the century, 
by which time the Ottoman Sultan had finally 
relinquished his sovereignty 


resultant 


al., Initiation a la Tunisie, 


presence Jran¢atse 


The negotiations 

pursuant to this transfer are trac ed in 

E. R. de Card, La Turquie et le Protectorat 
Francais en Tunisie, 1881-1913, Paris, Pen- 
done et Gamber, 1916 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The Intellectual Circles 


Not 


entry did latent 


until three decades after the 


French 
Opposition itself in 


the form of an incipient nationalist movement. 
Two of the earliest figures were the shaykhs 
ibn Azuz, 


Muhammad and Makki 
osed 


who led a circle of progressive tlama op} 
to both foreign domination and religious deca- 


manifest 


al-Sanusi 


PI 
dence. From the same institution—the Zaytuna 
there emerged in 1905 the 
influential al-Hadirah group which reflected the 
influence of Afghani, ‘Abduh, and Mustafa 


Kamil—pan-Islam, constitutionalism, and na- 
tionalism 


mosque in Tunis 


Accounts of this seminal period may 


, pp. 44-47, and Ziadeh, 


be found in Fasi, op.cit 


Africa, p. 33 


The Y< une 7 unistan 
The 


group Ss, 


small 
was limited to the educated 
upper (often clerical) classes. A mor broadly 
based organization, the Young Tunisians, ap- 
peared in 1907 under the leadership of the 
brothers ‘Ali and Muhammad Bash Hamba and 
Shaykh ‘Abd al al-Tha'libi. The last 
edited the group's organ, Le Tunisien, and soon 
became the acknowledged leader of the nation- 


alist move 


influence of these and other 


however, 


Aziz 


ment. Inspired by the slogans of re- 


formers in Constantinople and by the values of 


207 


Western liberalism, the Young Tunisians called 
for the restoration of Beylical authority, under 
which they proposed to establish a democratic 
society. This resistance to both the French and 
the “Old Turbans’’ (the protagonists of religi- 
ous traditionalism) between 1908 and 1915 
often ended in violence and deportation. The 
history of this group is sketched in Fasi, op.cit., 
pp. 47-49; somewhat tendentiously in 
N. A. Nanov, “The Anti-Colonial Movement 
in Tunisia and the Young Tunisians,” 
Sovietskoye Vostokovedenya, 1 (1957), 50- 
60 (in Russian); and 
Nicola Ziadeh, ““Tunisia—A Forgotten Land,” 
Middle East Forum, XXVIII 
1953), 4-8 (henceforth Land). 


(February 


The Destour Party 


Immediately following World War One, 
Tunisia experienced the penetration of Wilson- 
ian ideals and the growth of 


Muslim middle class national 


from without 
reformism and 
consciousness from within. For it was primarily 
the bourgeousie who, according to 
Nevill Barbour, “Variations of Arab National 
_ Feeling in French North Africa,” Middle 
East Journal (henceforth ME]), VIII 
(1954), 308-309 (henceforth Variations), 
now felt discrimination at the of a 
régime which seemed increasingly to favor a 
European n 
1919 to 


hands 


inority. The French proposal in 


expropriate lands (habus) 


uu aqf 


brought to the nationalists the support of con- 
| 


servative religious circles previously sympathetic 
to the Protectorate. This collaboration is de- 
scribed in 
Benjamin Rivlin, “The Tunisian National 
Movement: Four Decades of Evolution,’ 
ME], VI (1952), 168 (henceforth Evolu- 
tion } 
as “the first example of the eclectic dualism 
Western modernism and traditional Islam—that 
haracterizes Tunisian nationalism to this day.’ 
As a result, a petition for self-determination was 
presented to the Paris Peace Conference by a 
joint delegation representing both middle class 
Young Tunisians and the religious hierarchy 
Further, the (Constitution) Party 
established in 1920 combined both elements, 
the traditionalist members 


Destour 


being inclined 
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toward Shakib Arslan’s pan-Arabism. This in- 
clination is described in 

Charles-André Julien France 
Affairs, XVIII, 

(henceforth Islam.) 

The Destour group, led by Shaykh al-Tha '‘libi, 
called for a self-governing constitutional régime 


Islam,” 
685-686 


and 


Foreign (1940), 


based upon the liberal freedoms (in luding uni 
Indeed, 


referred 


versal suffrage). and Be ylic al tradition 
of their name 
Their nine- 

le gislative 


the very “constitution 

to that granted sixty years befor 

point program including a 

assembly equality before the law, compulsory 
the like 


ind 
54-56, and 


Y luc ation, 1S des ribed in Fasi, 
f t., Py Rivlin, Ez 
169. The demand for independence made of 
President Wilson the 
Party's presentation to the Bey, doubtless to 
void complicating his re lationship with the 
French 


parts of 


‘ution, P 


was not included in 


In extending their organization to most 
Tunisia and in demanding various re 
first 


forms. the Constitutionalists encountered 


and then 


half-measures 
Shaykh 
} 


severe re pre $sion 
al-Tha'libi's exile in 1923 opened a 
decade of rather timid party activity during 


which the Destour Youth groups became in- 


creasingly restiv 


THE NEO-DESTOUR 


War Year 


133 a fateful division in nationalist ranks 
Although the liate cause of 
(for 
65-66) of the Des- 
French 

factors where the incompatibility of the 
held by various the 


and the desire of the impatient 


imim< 
alleged 
Fasi, op. cit., pp 


was the collaboration 


whi h sec 


tour old guard with the funda- 


most 


factors within 


encourage mass part 


ipation in 
This conflict is described in 

ution, p. 171, 

( alvox oressi 


and 
Survey f International 


Toronto, Oxford for R.ILLA 
ount of the division, attacking 
for either collaboration or 


may be found in the 


ension., 


Secretariat of 
SST), 


torth 
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~ 


1957, pp. 19-20 (henceforth, Tunisia) 

In 1934 the Neo-Destour was created, under 
the leadership of the lawyer Habib Bourguiba 
and the writer Tahir Safar. Bourguiba's activi- 
ties before becoming Secretary-General of the 
new party, including his founding of two news- 
papers, are outlined in the biographies 
L. S. Kenworthy, 

North Africa, 

Wisconsin ), 


“Bourguiba: Kingpin in 
The Progressive (Madison, 
1958 (available to the writer 

as an unpaginated reprint); 

G. Neville-Bagot, “Habib Bourguiba, Prime 
Minister of Tunisia,” Islamic Review, XLIV 
(1956) No. 12, 18-23 (henceforth Mzmnis- 
ter); and 

Habib 


(available in 


Tunis 
English, 


Bourgutha, (?), SSI, 
1958 French, and 
Arabic, the latter published in 1957 under 

the title Hayat al-Ra’is Buragit 1) 

The platform prepared by the Neo-Destour 

(outlined in Ziadeh, Africa, p. 35) closely 

resembled that of the older party: the two 

differed primarily in terms of the mentality of 
their members and the dynamism of their pro- 
grams. Indeed, the popular agitation fomented 
by the Neo-Destour provoked strong counter- 
measures culminating in the exile of Bourguiba 

Following the advent to power of the French 

Popular Front, however, he returned to expand 

further what is described in Bagot, Minister, 
20, as an “immensely powerful mass move 

nent forming cells in every village.’ Ancillary 
organizations, such as trade unions and youth 
brigades gave to the Neo-Destour the compre- 
hensive appearance which has come to be per- 
haps its most distinctive feature. Feeling thus 
strengthened, the party leaders proclaimed a 
of eight immediate demands (enumerated 
ssful 
with the 
dash¢ d hope $s of 
moderate-nationalist participation in the Tuni 
sian government; signalled the failure of con 
efforts to effect a rec 
two wings of the 


p. 69) and called a succe 


This act coincided 


Blum régime: 


servative onciliation be 


tween the nationalist move 


marked the zenith of prewar Neo 


Accounts of this period, and 


ment; and 
Destour activism 
of the French repression which followed may 
Fasi, Rivlin, 
Evolution, pt ). - and Julien 1m, DD 


690-692 


~ 74 


be found in 
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The Post-War Era 


Although the Neo-Destour was officially dis- 
solved in 1938 and an état du siege pro laimed 


when war broke out in Europe, the party con- 


I 

tinued (as did the Old Destour) its operations 
underground 
the brief 


restoration of 


It functioned openly only during 

Nazi The 
French authority resulted in the 

de position of Bey Sidi Moncef 

tiated charges of collaboration with the Axis, 

the 


occupation of Tunisia 


on unsubstan- 


and installation of a more subservient 


monarch. Bourguiba withdrew to Cairo, much 


to the displeasure of th Arab League, while his 


lieutenant Salah bin Yusuf proceeded to re 


organize the party for the coming postwar 


struggle. The battle positions of both French 
] 


and nationalist sides are briefly assessed in Cal- 


op. ci 1p. 267-268 Rivlin, 


vocoressi. and 
Evolution, pp. 17 
The opening volley was fired in 1946 by the 


‘National 


esto called for complete 


whose 


indepe ndenc« 


Tunisian Congress ringing 
manif 
The 

Fasi p. cit., pp 75-79. 
the Congress receive 


text of this declaration may be found in 
while other aspects of 
study in Ziadeh, Africa 

and Land, pp. 36 and 5 respectively, and 
Nevill Barbour, ed., A Survey of North West 
Africa (The Maghrib), London, Oxford for 

R.ILLA., 19° eforth Maghrib) 
The difficult 


) (hen 


French (whose position in North 


a is well summarized in Calvocoressi, op 


} 
1947 with a 


71) responded in ] 
ms designed to broaden Tunisian 
in the ctorate administration 


prot 

A complete text of these decrees is provided in 

the MEJ, II (1948), 340, while an analysis may 
1 in 

Mackay France's fF 

ME] II (1948), 293 


Nik yrth 


iture in 


406 


The 1950 Experiment 


Bourguiba, having traveled widely to acquaint 
world opinion with Tunisia’s case, and having 
through his moderation incurred the displeasure 
of the Arab League, returned to Tunis in Sep- 
tember 1949 
lar following of the Neo-Destour, it seems prob- 
able that he felt the 


negotiations with 


In view of the tremendous popu 


time propitious to seek 


the French. (The intense 


209 
degree of 1945 
upon in Bagot, 
Minister, p. 22 and Calvocoressi, op. cit., p. 

) Accordingly, in April he advanced the 
famous demands” designed to attain 
Beylical self-government by a series of constitu- 
tional 


party between 


949 1s 


reorganization 


and 1 commented 


seven 


reforms. References both to independ- 


ence 


and pan-Arab solidarity were diplomati- 


( ally minimize d. as may be 
of the 


177-1 


seen in the analysis 


seven points in Rivlin, Evoluiton, pp 


78 and 
Recent Developments in Tunisia 

(April 1950—May 1951), Paris. Neo-Des 

1951, p. 18 

Liberal French circles found the 


tour, 
lemands rea- 
sonable; indeed it was to assure the support of 
these that Paris, 


where the government soon announced a new 


groups Bourguiba visited 
program of reforms 


These 


coressi 


proposals (outlined in Calvo- 
it, p. 273 and Rivlin, Evolution 
pp. 178-179) led in August to the 
“experiment” of 1950: the 
Negotiation’’ which has received considerable 
attention Western The Neo- 


Destour. di spite its official proscription, codp. 


French 


famous 
“Gove rnment of 


irom writers 


I 
rated enthusiastically with the new régime and 


supported the important reforms decreed on 
8 February 1951 


Benjamin Rivlin, 


Their text may be found in 
“Tunisian Decrees of Febru 
1951,” MEJ, V (1951), 354-359 (in 
French) 


ary 8 


It was not long, however, before a combination 
of French obstructionism and Old Destour alle 
gations of betrayal induced the Neo-Destour to 
abandon its collaborationist policy. A 

this rather complex 


Rivlin, Evolution, pp 


most 
competent account of 
period iS j rov ide d by 
177-189; others are offered in Calvocoressi. ap 


415 


7 7«< 
tel 9876 


pp. 272-2 Barbour, Variations, Pp 


Charles-André Julien, “Crisis and Reform in 
French North Africa,’ Foreign Affair 
XXX (1951), 447-451 (henceforth Crisis) 

The role of the colons in the impasse is traced 

in 

L.H A Challenge to Ameri 
can Foreign Policy,” Middle Eastern Affairs 
(henceforth MEA), V (1954), 160-162 
(henceforth Challenge) 


Hahn, “Tunisia 
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The Achievement of Autonomy 


Relations 
the nationalists were 
years 1952 and 1953 


between France, the colons, and 
equally complex in the 
Two main trends never- 
theless seem obvious: the increasing interna- 
and 


the intensification of re pressive measures within 


tionalization of the ‘Tunisian question;” 


Tunisia. The former is described in 
H. C. Atyeo, “Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria 
before the U.N.,"" MEA, VI (1955), 229 
48 
The imprison- 
ment of Bourguiba) is sketched in Calvocoressi, 
op.cit., pp. 276-280; Ziadeh, Africa, p. 39, 
rather sanguinely in 
Farhat Hache d, 
Colonial Op} ression,”’ 
n Neu 
of 1952, 


domestic scene (including the 


and 


Workers 

International 
June 1952, pp. 1-3 
the French were in the 


Re sist 
Free 


Tunisian 


position of having to impos 


force while the 


their pro 


reforms by nationalists 


measures more by their proven 


than by their content. A number of pub 


itions appeared during this period which 


various points of view From 


several d tailed ex} Ositions of the 


i hie V 


} 


progress d under the protecto 


t 
entative 


rate 


Of these. the following are repre 

Résider Frahce 4 Tun 
rat Francai 

» Officiel, 19° 


nt Comba 


Général de 


du Pr 


) 
a 


t Tunist 
Juillard 

Nouvell ie, cahier 2); and 

er e Collaborat 
Tunisienne,” Encyclopedic M 
l’Outre-Mer, Paris, 
Neo-Destour cam 
low being a sample 
Ti ’ Tu ni in P rot 
Tunisian Negotiat 
in Ofte of Nat 
eforth TONL), 1952 
The Tunisian Oue 


195? 
From the 


two be 


The selection 


MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


TONL, 1952 


A third, published somewhat earlier, might 
well be read alongside French claims of eco- 
nomic progress under the protectorate: 
-, The Problem of Tunisia: Il, The Eco- 
Policy of the Protectorate, Cairo, 
(Neo) Destour Party, 1948 (not available 
to the present writer). 
Additional material is provided by the follow- 
ing less tendentious sources, of which the first 
is specially useful for its interviews with 
various nationalist leaders: 


nomic 


Roman Fajans, Alerte en Afrique du Nord, 
Paris, Peyronnet, 1953; 

G. H. Gerard, “Tunisia: The Road to Self- 
Government,” The Reporter, 7 July, 1953, 
p. 18; and 

, ‘Among Arab Movements,” The Na 
tion, 26 January, 1952, p. 174; 

Lepidi, J., Les Problémes Economiques et 
Sociaux de I’ Afrique du Nord, Tunis, Ecole 
Tunisienne d' Administration, 1952 (?) 

Perhaps most useful of all for this period are 

two works by French liberals both sympathetic 

to the Neo-Destour, yet constructively critical 

n their appraisal 

Charles-André Julien, L'’Afrigue du Nord en 
Marche et Sou- 


i neté 1953 


Musulman 
Juillard 


Nationalismes 

Francaise, Paris, 
(henceforth Marche); and 

Jean Rons, Tunisie Altention!, 
Rives, 1952 


Paris, Deux 

The year 1954 ope ned with continued vio- 

lence in Tunisia, despite a number of signifi- 

These included the important 

ibinet changes described in MEA, V, (1954), 
147; and in 

“Major Political Reforms in Tunisia,’ 

Tunisian Affairs, March 1954 (published by 

I French 


the Information 


int reforms. 


Service of the 
Embassy, Washington). 

In July, Premier Mendés—Frat pledged full 

internal autonomy once order was restored; the 

Neo-Destour called for a 

while the first all-Tunisian ministry was 


therefore ceasefire 
chose n 
ME] 
Chronology, 1954 (a useful source for Tunisian 
roughly 1953 to the 


nr e« 
process 


is outlined in the 


events from present ) 


Franco-Tunisian autonomy negotiations began 
in September with Neo-Destour endorsation 
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and concluded in May 1955. Their course is 

traced in ME], IX (1955), 54-55; 

Charles-André Julien, “The French North 
African Crisis,"’ World Today, XI (1955), 
509-519; and 

Benjamin Rivlin, “Context and Sources of 
Political Tension in French North Africa,” 
The Annals (of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, ) (March 
1955), 109-116 

The substance of the Autonomy Convention 
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may be found in 
“Autonomy for Tunisia,’ 

(1955), 311; and 

Edmund Stevens, North African Powder Keg, 
New York. Coward-McCann, 1955; 

while its text is reproduced in 

Noe Ladhari, Les Conventions Franco-Tunisten- 
nes du 3 Juin 1955, Tunis, Imprimerie du 
Nord, 1956. 


ME], IX 


The Achievement of Independence 
. r 


The winning of home rule, however, did not 
mark the end of terrorism. The extremist fac- 
tion within the Neo-Destour, led by Salah bin 
Yusuf and mysteriously linked with Cairo, rose 
Bourguiba 
Bin Yusuf was expelled from the party at its 
first free 


in arms against the compromise 
mass meeting, the famous Sfax Con- 


ss of November 1955. Counter-subversive 
measures were undertaken, the implementation 
is traced in the ME] Chronology, 

The main Con- 
ss nevertheless was to reorganize the party 
‘to re-think its structure and principles 
oficial Tunisia, pp 

33). Efforts toward this goal are recounted 


of “ hic h 


1956-1957 function of the 


the words of the 


Mu’ tamar al-watani bi Safaqus 
ila 19 Nafimbar 1955 


Destour Party, n.d 


min 


Nex 


n. p. (Tunis?) 


The year 1956 was one of reinterpretation 
from outside Tunisia also. French publications 
of the period range from nostalgia for the 
beneficent protectorate to confusion and even 
to rather Marxian analysis. An example of each 
mood is given below 
P. B. de Latour, Vérité 

Nord, Paris, Plon, 1956; 


Bernard Lavergne, Afrique du Nord et Afrique 


ur L’A frigu e du 
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Noire, Paris Larose, 1956; and 
Abdonlaye Ly, Les Masses Africaines et I’ Actu- 
elle Editions 


Humaine, Paris, 


Présence Africaine, 1956 
The possibilities of a Franco-North 
confederation are examined in 
Muhammad M. al-Farra, “The Aspirations of 

the People of French North Africa,” The 

306 (July 1956), 10-16; and in 
“France in North Africa 
Roundtable, 


Condition 


African 


Annal 
Federation 
or Departure, 183 
1956), 230-235: 


(June 


while the Tunisian situation receives more gen- 

eral treatment in 

W. L. Middleton, ‘Problems of France," Con- 
temporary Review, 190 (October 1956), 
209-212; 
G. Cowan, “North Africa: Nationalism’s 
Background,” in William Sands, ed., Ten- 
sions in the Middle East, Washington, Mid- 
dle East Institute, 1956, pp. 18-22; and 
Vinay, “Le Nouveau Gouvernement Tunis- 
ien,” Revue de I’ Action Populaire, 94 (Janu- 
ary 1956), 50-56 

Yet the outstand ng study of the year was 

Felix Garas, B la Nai INCE 
Nation, Paris, Juillard, 1956; published in 
Arabic as Aba Ragibah wa mawlad ummah, 
Tunis, Neo-Destour, 1957; 


which presents the nationalist movem 


urpuiba et d'une 


nt as the 
personal struggle of Bourguiba, and carries the 
story as far as the achievement of independence 

This was assured by the 
Franco-Tunisian Agreement of 20 March. Both 
text and analysis may be found, respectively, in: 
Benjamin Rivlin, “French-Tunisian Agreement 

on Tunisian Independence,” Current History, 

XXXI (July, 1956), 52: 
“Tunisia and Independence,” ME], X 
269-270. At the time, Tunisia under- 
went both the throes of her first national elec- 
tion Car 


independence 


and 
(1956), 
same 


paign and the harrying of Bin Yusuf's 
The rebel leader 


detail in 


“National Liberation Army.” 
is studied in op.cit., 
pp. 269-270. All seats in the Constituent As- 
sembly were won by the Neo-Destour’s Na- 
tional Front Candidates, and Bourguiba was 
requested by the Bey to form a ministry. Both 
events are recorded in Tunisia, pp. 39-45. 
Independent Tunisia then embarked upon the 


some Garas, 
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THE 


dual course along which she proceeds today: 
internal reform and adjustment of relations 


with France 


THI 
Ref: 


REPUBLIC OF TUNISIA 


The rm Program 
Several social studies may be cited as provid- 
ing background material to a survey of social 
reform in Tunisia. Of these perhaps the most 
useful ar 
J. I. Clarke, ‘The Population of Tunisia: An 
Example of Contact between Modern Civili- 
sation and the Moslem World,” and ‘Sum 
Econ 


mic Ge 


371 


mer Nomadism in Tunisia,’ 
graphy, XXVIII (1952), 364 
XXXI (1955), 157-167: 
Jacques Klein, La Tunisie, Paris, Presses Uni 
versitaires, 1949; 
Paul Se bag La Tunisie: I ui de n 
Paris, Editions Sociales, 1951 
Michel Zeraffa, 
Sevil, 1955 
More recent a 
the reforms themselves, may be 
A. Demeerseman, Tunisie Séve 


1957 


and 


and 


Tunisie, Paris, Editions du 


ounts, containing references 


found in 


Castesman, 

D Sspois L ra 
Presses Universitaires, 

Salah-Eddine T latli, 
le PP l é c f Pe r l € clive 


Setan, 


Jean 
1958: ane 
. 


Tu isle NOH! 


Tun 5, 


Imprimeri 


1957 
Useful summaries 
offered in 


d Tunisia, pp 


of government welfare pro} 


ects are Barbour, Maghrib, pp. 323 


340. ar 66-67; while official pub 


Ar ibic ) are 


indicate some 


lications (usually in numerous 
The following three thing of the 
reasoning behind the reform program: Habib 
Biragibah (Abii Ragibah, Bourguiba), Nad 
Tun s 1956 

lil gawi Tunis, State S 
for Health and Welfare, and 
Deux Mois de Gouvernem 
(Tunis?), SSI, 1956 
Background to the 
popular education may be found in 
: _ Symp 


ii i 01 inMdad 


uim 


1957 


puiba 
daunting problem 


1m P 
French rth 
Institut, 1953. 

Reforms in 


Africa 


this field are summarized in 
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“Education in French North 
Islamic Quarterly, II (1955), 294- 


G. Knight, 
Africa,” 
308; and 
M. Lelong, “Aspects Nouveaux de I'Enseigne- 
ment Superieur en Ibla, XX 
(1957), 37-43. 
Finally, projects for youth (who comprise half 


Tunisie,” 


the Tunisian population) are praised in the two 
official publications 
Hazd'ir al-Shabab, Tunis, State Secre- 
tariat for Youth and Sport, 1957; and 
La Tunisie est 
SSI, n.d 


Equally daunting are 


un Pays Jeune, Tunis, 


the problems to be 
Background 
may be found in many of th 


faced in the economic sphere 
material here 
general works previously cited, but the out- 
standing study is 

Je an Vibert, Tableau de I’ Ecc 

1956 

The economic plan adopted at the 
gress is described in Ziadeh, Africa, pp. 42-49 


noms, 7 Mnisienne 
Tunis 


Sfax Con 


and 

L. H 
VII 
tion) 

A_ gloomy 

offered by 

Edmond Taylor 
Independence,’ 
1957, 12-15 


MEA 


Transt- 


Hahn, “Tunisia in Transition,” 


(1956), 135-137 (henceforth 


account of its implementation is 


North Africa 
The Re porter, 


The Price of 
10 January 


Most official publications stress the role of the 
National Planning Council, as in 

Le Conseil National du Plan, 
(Tunis?), SSI, 1958; 

Tunisia: A Neu 

Tunisian Embassy, n.d.; 

, Tunisie, d'Hier 
(Tunis?), SSI, 1958 

Finally, Bourguiba himself has published two 


Ey 7 Washin ete yn. 


essays dealing with economic matters 

Habib Biragiba, Kayf nafham 
igisadi? and Nabu al-igtisadi 
both published in Tunis by the SSI, 1957 


al-ta awun al- 


al-taharrur 


The Gor ental System 


On June 1, 
approved for the Republic. A documentary 
article on the text is to be The 
Tunisian Constitution, ME] XIII, pp. 443-448 


1959, a new Constitution was 


found in 
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The abolition of the Be yship is described in 

G. Neville-Bagot, ‘The Birth of a Republic in 
the World of Islam,” Islamic Review, XLIV 
(1957) No 


DubdiiCc ) 


August 
in ME], XI 
es-Snouss ( 


Tus 


y Also ’ cad 
nental units and the 


In addition, thes 


runctions 


two works are among the 


that describe the « 


ry few in English 
ind legislative rans the 
In Barbour 


of the pres 


army 


sonalities ir 


Min sters 


ME], XI 
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M. Hahn North Africa 
American Problem,” Western Politicai 
ter VIII (1955), 186-198; and in 

Thomas Hodgkin, and the Maghreb,” 
Current History (1958). 75-83 

An examp! ol 

support is provided by 

Bahi f Farhat 
Labour Leader, Patroit 
TONI 


French 


An 


Ouar 


France 
XXXIV 


Tunisian 


solicitation of this 


H 14 hed 
Martyr 


Tunisian 
New York 
1953 

al views 


of cer 


and their abortive 


tion socialist party 
6; Barbour, Mag/ri/ 

and 
Peter Partner Bourguiba 
of Arab,” Harper’ 
(available to the | 
The other National Unions have received 
far less attention. UNAT (the farmers’ union, 
ssor to UGAT) is briefly described in 
Tunisia, pp. 67, 73 and 79; and Hodgkin, op 
UTAC (the 

UGET (the student un 


mention 


A Different Kind 
Magazine, October 1957 


writer aS a ret 


and su 


craft and commercial 
1oOn ) both 
in Tunisia, p. 79. No 
tilable to the writer 


National 


nformat oncern 


ing the recently formed 
Tunisian 


Union of 


is undoubtedly the 
party on the Africa 
probably the best organized in 
lle East. This is due 


ature of Tunisian soci 


most 
Con- 


the 


effect ve pol il 
tinent an 

entire Mid 
egalitarian 1 
P 


o the long peri gC 


station 


itself hay i nm howe 


portant 
on and techniqu 
nbers are 
cells, fron 
o the high 
Closely 
fganismes 


nd the 


associated 


annex¢ 
National Unions 


system 


youth gr 
of ti . ' 
Barbour i } 


Studies 
found in 
Hahn, Chal- 
Julien, Islam, py 


may be 
pp. 316-31 
689-690 


176; and Tunisia, p. 73. 
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THE IDEOLOGY OF TUNISIA 


The Official " Bourguibisme”’ 


The philosophy of the Tunisian nationalist 
movement is often described in official publica- 
tions as ““Bourguibisme.”’ Its distinctive features 
are said to be liberalism, nationalism, gradual- 
ism, a broadly European mentality, and a num- 
ber of other aspects, described for example in 
Rivlin, Evolution, pp. 191-192; Hodgkin, op. 
cit., pp. 80-81; and Partner, op. cit., pp. 1-4 


An almost Fabian flavor may be detected in the 
official definition in Tunisia, p. 46 


This last 
impression is reinforced by a reading of Bour- 
guiba’s various speeches and essays, of which 
the following are representative 
Habib Biragibah, Hadith al-jum'ah: ard li kull 
al-khutab wa (li) al-Habib 
Biragib th bayn & Afril 1956 was 20 Mars 
1957, Tunis, Matba‘at al-‘Amal, 1957; 
Hurriyah usa 
1956: 
I slab ma fasad, 
wa bana'ma 


Tunis, 


al-kalimat 


al-mas' uliyah, Tunis, 


ma a way 
‘ahd ‘al-isti bad, 


wa taqwim 
hadamah 
. 1956; 
Khutab al-usbiv/iyah li al-Ra’is Bara- 
gibah, Tunis Matba‘ah al-Rasmiyah, 1957- 
(a continuing series); and 
, Majmi'at Khutab, Uktibar 3 ila Dis- 

ambar 11, 1958, Tunis, Kitabat al-Dawlah li 

al-Akhbar wa al-Irshad (or SSI), 1958 
Two other official publications of interest here 
are 

, Ra’is yuhaddithukum and Tunis tasta- 
kmil siyadatiba, both published in Tunis in 

1957 by the Kitabat al-Dawlah li al-Akhbar 

wa al-Irshad (SSI). 

Tunisian foreign policy is one of the most 
widely known facets of Bourguibism. Brief out- 
lines of its development may be found in 
Barbour, Maghrib, pp. 313-315, and Partner, 
op. cit., pp. 5-6. Analyses of the most funda- 
mental attitudes are provided in Barbour, Year, 
pp. 241-244; Rivlin, Evolution, pp. 191-192; 
and 
Thomas Hammerton, Tunisia Unveiled, Lon- 

don, Hale, 1959, pp. 16-18 
A number of official pamphlets have been 
issued, of which the following two are repre- 
sentative 


Habib Bourguiba, La Doctrine Eisenhower et la 
Tunisie, (Tunis?), SSI, n.d.; and 
———, Tunisia: First Steps in the U.N., New 
York, Tunisian Permanent Delegation to the 
U.N., (1956?). 
Most valuable of all is a collection of Bour- 
guiba’s writings which deals primarily with 
Franco-Tunisian relations, but provides con- 
siderable insight into the President's concept of 
sovereignty, foreign policy, and negotiation 
generally 
Habib Bourguiba, La Tunisie et la France: 
Vingt-cing Ans de Lutte pour une Codpéra- 
tion Libre, Paris, Juillard, 1954 
This volume is equally useful on the domestic 
plane, for Bourguiba deals at length with prob- 
lems of social unity, self-government, and re- 
form. Although its organization leaves much 
to be desired, this collection of speeches, letters 
and the like provides considerable insight into 
the development of the Neo-Destour. Lastly 
and more recently, the President has published 
a definition of the Tunisian position in the 
world community in general and between cast 
and west in particular. The title indicates its 
theme: 
Habib Bourguiba, “Nationalism: Antidote to 
Communism,” Foreign Affairs, XXXV (1957), 
646-653 (available in reprint from Im- 
primerie La Rapide, Tunis, 1957) 


The Traditions of Religion and Race 


It is often suggested that North African 
Muslims may for purposes of discussion be 
divided into three groups. These—traditiona- 
list, reformist, and modernist—are described in 
the introduction to Julien, Marche, and com- 
pared in 
Roger Le Tourneau, “North Africa: Rigorism 

and Bewilderment,”” in G. E. von Grune- 

baum, ed., Unity and Variety in Muslim 

Civilization, University of Chicago Press, 

1955, pp. 231-260. 

Leading circles in both the Tunisian govern- 
ment and the Neo-Destour are of course drawn 
from the modernist group. Their major prob- 
lem—that of retaining Islamic essentials while 
building a modern and secular national life— 
is briefly discussed in Rivlin, Africa, pp. 345- 
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347. The absence of religious xenophobia 
among the élite prompts comment in Partner, 
op. cit., p. 3, and Rivlin, Evolution, p. 190 
Racial chauvinism is equally conspicuous by its 
absence. The as yet unresolved relationship be- 
tween Tunisian nationalism and Arabism gen- 
erally is touched upon in the introduction to 
Julien, Marche, and in Rivlin, Africa, pp. 347- 
348; while the individuality of Tunisian his- 
torical experience is stressed in Barbour, Year 
and Maghrib, pp. 243 and 288-298 respectively 


The Problem of “Yusufisme’’ 


These two foci, Islam and Arabism, have 
provided the rallying points for those opposed 
to the Bourguiba régime. The sole exception to 
this would appear to be the socialist element in 
the UGTT, whose activities are sketched in 
Alex M. Westfried, 

Tunisia,” Lands East, 

18-21 
The existence of an Aaute bourgeoisie 


“Turning Point in 
I (February 1956), 


nervous 

of proletarian ambitions is noted in Julien, 

Islam p. 690; and 

"Has 
Tunisia ?, Virginia 
(1953), 1-17 

An interesting official attack on this group may 

be found in Tunisia, pp. 19-20; and attempts 

by the Neo-Destour to incorporate it within the 

mass described in 


Case in 


XX 1X 


Virginia Monroe, France a 


Ouarterly, 


nationalist movement are 
Barbour, Maghrib, p. 316. 

The major challenge to Bourguibism, how- 
ever, has come from Salah bin Yusuf, who in 
the name of Islam and Arabism led Tunisia in 
1956 to the brink of civil war. His ideology 
“Yusufisme’’—is outlined in Hodgkin, op. cit 
p. 81, and his activities in Garas, op. cit., pp 
269-280 and Westfried, op. cit., pp. 18-20. His 
connection with Egypt is mentioned in ME], 
X (1956), 269-270 
dated interview with bin 
found in 
Robin Maugham, North African 

New York. Harcourt, Brace, 1949 
Two analyses of the five or six political “ten- 
dencies”’ 


Lastly, a by now rather 
Yusuf may be 


Note book, 


evident in Tunisia, useful in assessing 
the stability of the present régime, are pro- 
vided by Tourneau, op. cit., p. 355 and West- 


fried, op. cit., pp. 19-20. These might well be 
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read along with studies of the broader cultural 

influences obtaining in Tunisia. Three out- 

standing items dealing with this theme are: 

Yves Chatelain, La Vie Litteraire et Intellec- 
tuelle en Tunisie: de 1900 a 1937, Paris, 
Librairie Orientaliste, 1937; 

M. Lelong, “Culture Arabe et Culture Occiden- 
tale dans la Tunisie d’Aujourd’hui,” Jb/a, 
XIX (1956). 

Benjamin Rivlin, ‘Cultural Conflict in French 
North Africa,” The Annals, 306 (July 
1956), 4-9 


The Question of Maghrib Unity 


This bibliographical outline has not at- 
tempted to compare the national movements in 
the three North African territories. Two items 
might nevertheless be mentioned as introduc- 
tory to any study of Tunisian attitudes towards 
unification of the Maghrib. These are Barbour; 
Variations, in toto and Hodgkin, op. cit., pp. 
75-80. The interest expressed by Bourguiba in 
a North African federation and the obstacle 
thereto posed by Algeria, are described in Ken- 
worthy, op. cit., p. 2, and Partner, op. cit., p. 4. 
Several official publications deal with the ques- 
tion, the three below being representative: 

, La Conference de l'Unité, Tunis, SSI, 
1958: 
—, Le Drame des Réfugiés Algériens en 

Tunisie, available also in Arabic as Ma’ sat 


al-lajt’in al-jaza'wiyin wa fadibat al-mintagah 
al-haram, both published in 1958 in Tunis 
by the SSI; and 

-, Six Mois de Gouvernement Bourguiba 


(L’Action Diplomatique, 4éme fascicule), 
Tunis, SSI. n.d 
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THe Mippre East: A History, by Sydney 
Nettleton Fisher. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1959. 650 pages. $8.95 


Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


An authoritative, solid, general history of 
the Middle East, whether for the university 
student or the general reader, has long been 
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needed Dr 
The Ohio State University, has now provided 
which 
from the most ancient of days substantially 


Fisher, Professor of History at 


an excellent volume, covers the story 


down to the current scene 


and a 
discussion of “pre-Islamic politics and society 


After a brief “geographic prologue” 


in the Middle East,” the author plunges into 
his basic work 1S 
divided into four parts, the first of which treats 
of the origins and expansion of Islam, with the 
advent of the Prophet, the establishment of the 
Muslim State, the 
Arabi 


growth 


account, Essentially the 


evolution of Islam and the 
Part Il 
decline of the 
while Part III is devoted to European 
Imperialism in the Modern Middle East, espe- 
cially in the 


great 
of the 
Empire 


cultural heritage treats 


and Ottoman 


nineteenth 
Part IV is concerned with the Con- 
Middle East, roughly from the 
so-called First World War to the present. Here 
one reads of the (1919), the 
roughly in 
1915- 


eighteenth and 
centuries 


t mporary 


Paris Conference 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 


uccord with the secret agreements of 
1917, and the emergence of the 
in the Middle 
Dr. Fisher's 


nationalism 1S 


new nation 


States Fast 
discussion of 


Middle 
and 


Eastern 
pe receptive 


I 


penetrating 
Chapters 32 and 40 probe deepiy into the 
problem of Palestine. A final chap 
ter on ““The World Interest in the Middle East” 
raises a host of fundamental questions. Dr 
‘to win the Middle East’ 
Middl 
“Until 1950 
Middle 


1958 the 


persisten 


Fisher well notes that 


will 


require “the winning of the 
adds 
Westernization of the 


hardly be doubted. By 
Middl East had 


Eastern peoples,’’ and he 
the future of 
East could 
future of the become less 
certain 


The Middle Ea f 4s 


well-organized, 


ll-written, 
Written 
based on 


critical w 
and_ well-balanced 


with perception and 


I 
sound research and schol urship, it should be on 
the book shelves of all those 


Middle East 


understanding 


nterested in the 
and especially of those who want 


a convenient, one-volume history of the area 


Good maps and good bibliographies, at the end 


of each chapter, add much to the usefulness of 
the work 


Harry N. Howarp, Beirut, Lebanon 
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ONE Day IN THE WoRLD’s PRESS: FOURTEEN 
GREAT NEWSPAPERS ON A Day OF CRISIS, 
edited with an introduction and commen- 

tary, by Wilbur Schramm. Stanford: Stan- 

ford University Press, 1959. 138 pages. 

Paper, $6.95 


Reviewed by Marschal D. Rothe, |r 


Thomas Jefferson once wrote that were he 
given the choice between a government without 
newspapers and newspapers without a govern- 
ment he would not hesitate “to prefer the 
In this unusual book, it is frequently 
difficult to tell one from the other, despite the 
superb annotations of its editor. But that very 


latter 


difficulty of distinction was a principal reason 
for publication of this fascinating study which 
presents in translated facsimiles the foreign 
news pages of 14 “prestige newspapers from 
around the world, as they appeared on Novem- 
ber 2, 1956 

The date is a tides of 
history for the French-British-Israeli attack on 
Egypt was by then fully mounted, and, around 


benchmark in the 


Budapest, Soviet tanks were ranged in a tight- 
ening that crush the 
Hungarian freedom fighters’ revolt 
That the papers of the Eastern bloc, 
Rude Pravo (approximately “Red Right’’) of 
Prague, or Pravda in Moscow, or Jen-Min Jin- 
Pao (“The People’s Daily’), of Peking would 
set down the Hungarian revolt as the mani- 


ring of steel was to 


such as 


festation of foreign and fascist interference is 
not surprising; and that the same papers would 
regard the Suez invasion as fresh evidence of 
imperialistic and Zionist designs upon Egypt 
is equally hackneyed commentary 

Also predictable is the tone of the Neu 
York Time 
Egyptian provocations’ 
to the 


editorially deploring the ‘grave 
which it considers led 
Suez attacks and bemoaning the Security 
Council's inability to make Egypt lift its block- 
ade of Israeli shipping 

What is infinitely more interesting are the 
performances of the London Times, torn be- 
tween its quasi-official role and a British con- 
science, of Cairo’s Al-Ahram, attempting under 
military and political censorship to explain 
what was happening at its doorstep, or of such 
a “grey area’ paper as Yugoslavia’s communist 
party paper, Borba (“The Struggle”). The 
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latter, by the way, seems to have had the ambi- 
valent presence of mind to acknowledge on 
page U.S against 
aggression but in the same article to say that 
“Anglo-American” bombers had that day made 


one the resolution Suez 


21 attacks on Egypt 

Editor Schramm’s effort holds few surprises 
in its delineation of treatment by these wordly 
papers, although certainly there are shadings 
apparent that might have been passed over by 
the student of international affairs or the in- 


His 


that of his sponsors, is in the deve lopment of 


ternational press real contribution, and 


a new technique—an unbelievably detailed and 
tedious job of translating newspapers of many 
languages into English and then reconstructing 
them into the form of their approximate origi- 
nal makeup without losing either the flavor of 
headline, text or “news play 

There are small points of unusual interest: 
rumor flooding Egypt as Al-Ahram 
New York Time 
coverage of the Hungarian struggle, the Tokyo 
paper Asahi (“The Rising Sun’) politely but 
forcefully slapping the Suez invaders’ wrists, 


Warsaw's Ludu (“Tribune of the 


People’) expressing far more 


went to 


press, the overoptimistic 


oye ’ 
Trybuna 


sympathy for 


Hungarian brothers, under acknowledged “er- 


roneous” leadership, than in concern over the 
British-French-Israeli action against Egypt 

In capsul 
said to dramatize the frustrations of Eastern and 


West 


tinues 


, this unique compilation might be 


rn editors as long as the cold war con- 


and as long as their typewriters and 


presses respond to the rhythms of opinion 
controlled or free. What is left to one’s imagi- 
nation is the frustration of their readers, for 


of whom truth is those things they do 


many 


not find in the columns of their daily paper 


MarscHat D. Rorue, Jr., 
f the Middle East Institute 


is Managing Director 


by Abba Eban 


1959 


NATIONALISM 
Horizon Press, 


THE TIDE OF 
New York 
$2.00 


62 pages 


Reviewed by Fayez A. Sayegh 


“Israel and the Arab world must find a way 
to each. other's comprehension and ultimate 
trust,”’ writes Mr. Eban in The Tide of Na- 


tionalism. But the booklet itself can by no 
standard be pronounced a step in that direction, 

Far from being a serious contribution to the 
understanding of Arab or Israeli nationalism, 
or an earnest search for their respective mean- 
ings, values and defects, the booklet appears to 
be inspired primarily by a passion for dis- 
crediting the one in its entirety and lauding the 
other without qualification or reservation 

The author succeeds in crowding within the 
few pages of this small book all the anti-Arab 
themes which have become the stock-in-trade of 
Zionist propaganda in the past decade; if any 
anti-Arab theme escapes, the reader may safely 
assume that the omission has been inadvertently 
When Mr 


the portrait of Arab nationalism which emerges 


made Eban lays down his brush, 


is that of a monster raging with “hate and 


“savage grievance; obsessed with a “perverse 


insistence on settling accounts: distinguished 


by “lack of altruism" and “aggressiveness” and 


bent on 
“peact 

Egypt in 1956 is elegantly described as “Israel's 
successful resistance to Nasserism.’’) The 
Arab World is described as debilitated not only 


by backwardness but 


“dominating” and “‘subverting’’ its 


loving neighbors (Israel's invasion of 


also by utter “‘social 


apathy” on the part of its leaders; far-reaching 
measures of social, economic, and educational 
progress, initiated in the Arab states in the past 
decade, are passionately denied 

Side by side 
in Mr 
stands the 


Israel 


triumphant, its 


with this grotesque Arab mon- 
Eban's mural of the Middle East, 
innocent and charming figure of 
small but 
animated by “an 


ster, 


benevolent and _ altruistic, 
nationalism 
intense spirituality’’ and a “universal mission 

“We cannot escape a particular vocation arising 
Israel's nationalism is 
It is a faith; 


a civilization.” Mr 


from a special lineage 


more than a political movement 


a religion; a culture; Eban 
does admit the possibility that some blemishes 
on the face of Israel may be seen by some un- 
kind eyes. In fact, of the 7000 words which 
constitute his diatribe against Arab nationalism, 
he manages to spare no less than eleven words 
for making the that 
“Israeli nationalism faces some problems simi- 
lar to those of 


outstanding admission 
But, whereas 
Arab nationalism he 
instead of the 


its neighbors 


in his tirade against 


focuses on the warts face, in 
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his laudation of Israeli nationalism his empha- 
sis is laid solely on “the unique attributes.” As 
might be expected, Mr. Eban’s eulogy of Israel 
reaches its climactic finale with an analogy be- 
tween Zionist pioneers and America’s Pilgrim 
Fathers 

The present reviewer can think of no better 
commentary on the dual standards of judgment 
and appraisal employed by the author in dis- 
cussing Arab and Israeli nationalism than a 
passage written by Mr. Eban himself in the 
introductory sections of the booklet under re- 
view at the preliminary stage where Mr. Eban 
was still reflecting on nationalism in general 
and cautioning his readers 
temptations: 

“By a typical psychic attitude nations which 
had consolidated their liberty looked condes- 
cendingly on the struggles of those who had 
not yet reached the shore The word 
‘narrow’ became the conventional epithet of na- 
tionalism. Jt wa 
other that 


was associated with its own excesses 


against certain 


always the nationalism of 
The concept 
First the 


face of nationalism was painted ‘with its warts;’ 


nations was narrou 


and then the original face disappeared entirely 


and only the blemishes remained 
maneuver stil 
phasis added.) 

Could it be that Mr. Eban has succumbed to 
the very temptation against which he so elo- 
quently has warned his reader ? 


This optical 
persists in many places.” (Em- 


© Fayez A. Sayecu is author of Arab Unity: Hope 
and Fulfillment and Understanding the Arab 
Mind, as well as several booklets on Arab-Israeli 
relations 


ARAB WORLD 


THE HASHEMITE KINGs, by James Morris. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1959 


‘ 208 pages. 
4.50. 


JorDAN: A STATE OF TENSION, by Benjamin 
Shwadran. New York: Council for Middle 
Affairs 1959. 426 pages. 


Eastern Press, 


$7.50. 
Reviewed by Richard F. S. Starr 


In The Hashemite Kings, the first of the two 
books here under review, the author adheres to 
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the boundaries set by his title, treating in de- 
tail the role of each, starting with Husayn ibn 
‘Ali, Grand Sharif of Mecca who in 1916 
emerged as King of the Hijaz and titular leader 
of the British-inspired Arab revolt against the 
Turks, and ending with the present Husayn, 
ruler of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Each is presented in relation not only to his 
action on the stage of Near Eastern history but 
to the varied geographic and political settings 
against which his role is played. Father, sons, 
grandsons, and great grandsons, to borrow the 
author's chapter headings, all receive their due 
from Mr. Morris's versatile pen, though the 
ebullient ‘Abdallah, first ruler of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, most captured his imagin- 
ation. 

Mr. Morris, as a British subject, views the 
commanding role that Britain played in the 
Hashemite drama with frank, but not uncritical, 
respect. He is equally frank in disclaiming pre- 
tense toward profound scholarship, relying in- 
stead largely on familiar sources of established 
authority. As a journalist his goal has been to 
fashion a readable, sympathetic, and substan- 
tially accurate account of the modern Hashe- 
mites. He has been eminently successful in 
achieving that goal. His style is brilliant, and 
one would have to look far to find a more 
absorbing introduction to this complex topic. 

In Jordan: A State of Tension the author 
has endeavored to limit his attention to Jordan 
as a geographical area, recounting in detail the 
historical succession of events within that area 
with a minimum of distraction from collateral 
events transpiring in neighboring regions. His 
coverage extends from the Bronze Age to the 
present, with the preponderance of the text 
pertaining to events dealing with the rise and 
rule of ‘Abdallah following World War I. As 
in the case of the work previously reviewed 
(The Hashemite Kings), the author is in- 
trigued by the personality of ‘Abdallah, and his 
treatment of him is one of sympathy and un- 
derstanding 

The book's most conspicuous virtue is at the 
same time one of its salient faults; namely, a 
proliferation and reiteration of detail far be- 
yond normal needs. This, combined with a ten- 
dency toward imprecise generalizations, mar the 
value of the work. As an example of the latter 
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one might cite the author's statement about 
Jordan and Israel in the period immediately 
after the armistice, ““—neither Britian nor the 
United States took any step to bring about 
peace, or at least a modus vivendi between 
these two states—,"’ which flies directly in the 
face of established fact. 

Perhaps the most serious fault is the unwil- 
lingness of the author to admit to the com- 
pelling role in shaping the social and political 
tensions of modern Jordan played by Zionism 
and the emergence of Israel. It is almost in- 
credible, for example, that a book otherwise 
so detailed could omit anything other than 
passing reference to the Arab refugees who in 
Jordan alone make up a third of the national 
population. The book suffers also from the 
lack of an adequate map of modern Jordan 
It has numerous typographical errors which, 
however, do not interfere with general intel- 
ligibility except in those cases where whole 
lines appear to have been omitted. 


© Ricnwarp F. S. Starr, Alexandria, Virginia 


HisTORY AND TRIBES OF JORDAN, by Frederick 
G. Peake. Coral Gables: University of 
Miami Press, 1958. 229 pages. Charts and 
maps to 253. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Charlotte Morehouse 


Colonel Peake's extensive notes compiled 
during his twenty years of distinguished mili- 
tary service in the then Amirate of Transjordan, 
have now been made available to scholars. The 


work comprises two discontinuous and com- 
pletely unrelated parts approximately equal in 
length. The first section is the brief history of 
Jordan from prehistoric to modern times (in 
this case, to 1956) that has become almost a 
standard item with authors on this small but 
eventful country. Most writers, however, are 
tempted by the romantic aspects of this long 
historic panorama; in this case, the approach is 
more scholarly. A full twenty-seven pages of 
notes—some personal speculations, which may 
evoke the disagreement of historians, others 
noting disc repancies- reveal acquaintance with 
a wide range of sources from Al-Tabari and 
Josephus to Rostovtzeff, Alois Musil, and Ger- 
trude Bell 
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The real and original contribution, however, 
lies in Part II, which is a tabulation of tribes, 
sub-tribes, and, in some cases, allied or attached 
groups, listed by the Jordanian administrative 
district of their residence. Each is accompanied 
by notes on the tribal origins according to their 
own oral tradition, and on their links to other 
extended-family groups within and outside Jor- 
dan. In a setting where family allegiance and 
alignments are still paramount and affect every 
other relationship in every sphere of activity, 
this sort of systematically arranged data can be 
extremely useful. Because it does meet the 
needs of many students of social and political 
phenomena, as well as history, it is regrettable 
that Colonel Peake did not undertake, with the 
help of his still-extensive contacts in Jordan, 
to bring up to date the tribal material as well 
as adding to the history. For time does move 
on and people do not “stay put.”” In particular, 
the movement of several sizeable tribes and 
clans, by choice and by expulsion, from an- 
cestral lands now within Israel to Jordan has 
necessitated some rearrangement of diras in the 
now-expanded Jordan. The West Bank terri- 
tories, of course, are omitted entirely. As an 
example of the difficulties that flow from this: 
several clans of the important al-Ghazzawiya 
are recorded as living ‘in Palestine’ when, in 
current fact, the whole tribe has removed east 
of the Jordan. Similarly, the al-Ghawarinah are 
now west of al-Mazar along the Wadi al-Hasa 
and the south shore of the Dead Sea, having 
given place on the /isan to some more recent 
immigrants. Redefinition of several internal 
boundaries has also shifted the district assigna- 
ble to several villages and hence their families. 

The listings give no indication of the size 
or relative importance of these kinship groups, 
and in this context the listing of subordinate 
clans or sections can be misleading. The al- 
Baqain of Karak, for instance, with three listed 
sections, look much more impressive on paper 
than on the ground. Perhaps more serious is 
the lack of any indication of whether the group 
in question is settled, semi-settled, or fully no- 
madic, even as of the period of writing (and 
sedentarization has proceeded a good way in 
twenty years). The Majali are, after all, the 
family of the present Prime Minister of Jordan 
and the Chief of Staff of its army, who are far 
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from tent-dwellers. On a less familiar level, a 
reader might be disconcerted to find the Lutfi 
or Sunnia’ families (to take other examples 
from Karak) substantial, landowning, middle- 
class townspeople in very pleasant, Western- 
style houses. The presence of a section entitled 
Beduins” and limited, quite rightly, to the 
principal camel-raising peoples, only confuses 
matters further, for portions of some of the 
major camel tribes are now semi-settled, which 
is noted, yet their separate category might raise 
the supposition that all the others are sedentary 

not so the Liyathnya and many others 

The tribal accompanied by 
several genealogical tables and three maps cov- 
ering the area between the Jordan river and the 
railway which, due to the changes mentioned 
and others 


information 1s 


should be used with caution 
These deficiencies will be unlikely to mislead 
the expert, who will be very glad to have avail- 
able much valuable information, distilled from 
association. The traditional 
family histories in particular, as the preface re- 


long and intimate 


marks, are rapidly disappearing and deserve to 
be preserved in print for present and future 
ethnologists. The casual reader will find little 
of interest unless he is a lover of folklore or 


of genealogical intricacies 


CHARLOTTE Morenouse, Arlington, Virginia 


Saupt ARABIA: Its People, Its Society, ITs 
(No. 4 in the Survey of World 
Cultures), by George A. Lipsky in collabora- 
Moukhtar Ani, Mildred C. Bige- 
low, F. Gillen, Shiela C. Gillen, Thomas J 
Larson, A. T. J. Matthews, and Charles H 
Roy New Haven: HRAF 1959 


412 pag Table S bibliography 


CULTURI 


tion with 


Pre Ss. 
index to 


46 $7.00 
Reviewed by William ulligan 


In 1956 Harry W. Hazard and a research 
staff of four prepared a handbook on Saudi 
Arabia, one of the series of studies of various 
United 
ment under a contract held by Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, Inc., (HRAF) of New Haven 


Despite severe time restrictions and a manda- 


areas written for the States Govern- 


tory format which did not prove very satisfac- 
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tory for the subject, Hazard and his colleagues 
compiled a valuable and lively booklet, one 
which many specialists in the area joined Haz- 
ard in hoping might be revised, expanded, and 
brought up to date at a more leisurely pace 
HRAF subsequently engaged George A. Lip- 
sky and a staff of seven to bring out this 
revised and expanded edition, the fourth of the 
original handbooks to be reworked and offered 
to the public in a series called the Survey of 
World Cultures. Books on Poland, Jordan, and 
Iraq have already appeared 

The book on Saudi Arabia is a compendium 
of information of a social anthropological na- 
ture and, as such, is going to be used and 
quoted. It is, therefore, regrettable that the 
book is no better than it is. The specialist will 
have to use it with caution, and the non-spe- 
cialist will hardly find the work particularly 
appealing 

Two of four sketch maps provided (there 
are no other illustrations) give surprisingly 
little information and much of that is incorrect 
The 


sources, including an unpublished term paper, 


bibliography is a curious mixture of 
oil company handouts, and one entry listed as 
“Various Saudi Arabian 1957 
Several titles listed 
Reading” are repeated under a division of the 
bibliography labeled “Other Useful Sources.” 
Two chapters of highly compressed historical 


newspapers, 


under ‘Recommended 


and geographical background fail to be either 
accurate or entertaining. It is historically in- 
accurate, for example, to write of ‘Abd al-' Aziz 
Al Sa'ud (p. 10) as “retaining Mohammad 
Ibn Abd al-Wahhab as his religious adviser 

British Protectorate (p. 16) 
The Dahna and other sand regions listed on 
page 21 do not 
movement 


Muscat is not a 
“constitute barriers to tribal 
and migration.”” And what is one 
to make of the statement on page 23 that “the 
coast Tof the Eastern Province 
with sand 


} is low and flat 
dunes separating it from the des- 
ex. £ 


The subjects covered and the emphasis given 
them are presumably dictated by the need to 
comply with a uniform format designed for 
convenient cross-cultural references within the 


series. This results in eight pages being de- 
voted to “Diffusion and Control of Informa- 


tion,’ despite the authors’ admission that mass 
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ommunications media exist only on a small 
scale in Saudi Arabia; while only twelve pages 


are devoted to Islam in general and in Saudi 
Arabia in particular 

The sections on politics, government, and 
economy contain much useful information, but 


here, as is inevitable in a work of this nature 
date before 
the manuscript reached the printer. The authors, 


who corres 


much of the material was out of 
tly emphasize the changing nature 

Saudi Arabian 
best to include changes as late as 
half 
been guilty of 


of so have 


many institutions, 


done their 
those that occurred in the first 
but they 


nast 


past 
pening or valid “today” (¢ 


some of 


| 
aiso 


1958; have 
events and Situations as hap 
g the 


246 to the number of airports) 


reference on 
page 

Material on the attitudes, behavior, and val 
ues of the people of Saudi Arabia is a syn- 


thesis of facts and inferences, although the 


latter are not always so identified. It is here 
that the specialist is particularly frustrated by 
the lack of citations. He wants to know if the 


uuthority for a statement is a scholar with years 


of research behind him or a journalist who 


spent a few hours between planes interviewing 
a foreign driller, which is not to say that journ 


The 


neverthe 


alists and drillers are never good sources 


ons containing this material are 


ss, the most reliable and best 


written parts 
of the book 

It would be unfair to imply that an unfriend 
ly and patronizing attitude pervades the text, 
following 


but discredit the 


but the inclusion of lines such as the 
from page 139 cannot help 
I I 


book 


, ' 
roreign policy is con 


as elsewhere in the Arab 


ognized 


} 


of bribing ana 


Arab 


intries 


LIAM E. MULLIGAN is Coordinator 
an Affairs Division of Aramco’s Gov 
ations Organization in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
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ALGERIA IN TURMOIL: A HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION, by Michael K. Clark. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. xvi + 
466 pages Maps. $6.00 


Reviewed by Benjamin Rivlin 


Michael K. Clark, a New York Times cor- 
respondent formerly stationed in North Africa, 
has written a long and polemical book on the 
equally long and controversial Algerian rebel- 
lion. In it he claims to have pursued the “goal 
of analytical, rather than merely descriptive 
objectivity.” By this, he means to 
“seize the meaning of events and to anticipate 


says, he 
their consequences." The result is a curiously 
partisan book. What is curious about it is that 
the author, in trying to “seize the meaning of 
events” while more or less succeeding in putting 
his finger correctly on the underlying causes 
of the unhappy Algerian problem, has not fol- 
lowed through on their implications. No one 
who has delved into the Algerian problem can 
avoid noting, as Clark has, that the Algerian 
problem involves: (1) the disturbance of the 
traditional Algerian Muslim society and culture 
under the impact of Western civilization in- 
troduced into the area by France; and (2) the 
clash between French and 
Muslim soil. Having 
noted this, Clark has not gone on to analyze 


two communities 


rooted in the same 
objectively the various conflicting interests and 
clashing viewpoints inherent in the Algerian 
scene. He has not done what the publishers 
claim he has done (and what should be done), 
that is to give a “complete analysis of the po- 
that un- 
Instead 


litical, religious, and ethnic realities 
derlie the present Algerian struggle.’ 
he has presented a one-sided analysis. He 
molds facts, by highlighting some and disre- 
garding others, to conform to his partisan 
needs, and he liberally sprinkles the book with 
non 


CGuitur and editorial asides towards the 


same end 

Mr. Clark’s heroes are the European minor- 
ity, settlers and descendants of settlers, who are 
painted as misunderstood and badgered inno- 
cent victims of circumstances beyond their con- 


trol. The leading knight in shining armor is 
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Jacques Soustelle. Mr. Clark's villains are the 
diabolic Arab Nationalists and the unscrupulous 
French liberals and the misguided Westernized 
Algerian Muslims. These villains have con- 
spired against the best interests of Algeria by 
opposing the preservation of the vested in- 
terests of the European inhabitants. They have 
duped the Algerian masses into supporting the 
rebellion against French rule. 

One of the basic flaws in Mr. Clark's argu- 
ment is his contention that the European mi- 
nority was prepared to redress admitted wrongs 
prior to the outbreak of the Muslim rebellion 
in 1954. There is no evidence to support this 
contention. Most Europeans in Algeria have 
steadfastly opposed any change in the status- 
quo. Clark would have us believe that this 
was due not only to fear of being inundated 
by the Muslim majority, but to genuine concern 
for the well-being of the Algerian Muslim 
masses. The latter actually 
counted very little. It was fear of losing their 
dominant position that motivated the powerful 
European minority. In opposing any liberaliz- 
ing policy in Algeria, such as the Projet Vio- 
lette of 1936 and those liberal provisions of 
the Statute of Algeria of 1947, they contributed 
to the widening breach between the Muslim 
and European communities 


consideration 


It was an unmis- 
takeable fact that the uncompromising attitude 
of the leaders of the European inhabitants con 
tributed greatly to the outbreak of the Algerian 
rebellion. Hope that they could expect fair 
treatment in Algeria was never given to the 
Muslims, That the Algerian rebellion was an 
act of desperation on the part of the Muslims, 
Clark does not see, although he readily sees 
the May 13th settler rebellion as such an act. 
At no time does he analyze the position and 
attitudes of the European inhabitants of Algeria 
as a contributing factor to the outbreak of the 
Algerian rebellion. So strong are the author's 
pro-settler feelings, he fails to indicate that 
fanatics among the Europeans share the grave 
responsibility with the Muslim fanatics (who 
are duly brought to task) for preventing a mod- 
erate and peaceful solution of the Algerian 
problem. It is curious too that a book that 
includes much detail should completely omit 
any reference to the 1957 bazooka attack by 
the “ultras” against General Salan. 
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One of Mr. Clark’s basic premises is that 
the Algerian revolt is “a rebellion that falsely 
presents itself as an expression of a popular 
aspiration.’ He does not substantiate this con- 
tention. He asserts that the Algerian masses 
have supported the rebellion because of French 
weakness and not out of conviction in the cause 
of Algerian independence. This argument just 
does not stand up against the tremendous sup- 
port given to the rebels by the Algerian popu- 
lace despite the most difficult circumstances. 
In 1956 Mr. Abderrahmane Farés, a leading 
moderate and pro-French Algerian leader said 
“the only valid interlocutor at the present time 
is the F.L.N. which has been able to muster 
behind it the Algerian people almost to a 
man." Mr. Clark dismisses the statement 
blandly as untrue without giving evidence to 
the contrary. He points to the Muslim crowds 
among the May 13th demonstrators as evidence 
of Muslim solidarity with the Europeans against 
Algerian independence. He denies that coer- 
cion was used in getting the Muslims to dem- 
onstrate, implying that this was a genuine mani- 
festation of Muslim feeling. There has been 
little evidence to confirm this thesis 

A decidedly questionable technique employed 
by Clark is the juxtaposition of apparently con- 
tradictory statements made at different times 
by leading figures in the Algerian drama. The 
point seems to be to discredit these persons as 
intellectually deficient or dishonest. Thus, 
Mendés-France, Farés, General Georges Ca- 
troux, Farhat ‘Abbas, Jacques Chevalier, the 
newspaper Le Monde, and others are called to 
task in this manner. Clark does not recognize 
that changing times may require changing at- 
titudes. There is no virtue in consistency for 
the sake of consistency. A change of attitude 
brought about by a re-evaluation of the situa- 
tion as a result of new conditions and factors 
may be more honest and realistic than dogmatic 
adherence to a set position. That some may 
have made mistakes is not excuse for failing 
to note the circumstances under which the new 
attitudes emerged. 

It is regrettable that a book on the Algerian 
rebellion that has taken so much time to pre- 
pare and which contains much information not 
readily available in English, (i.e. the internal 
struggles within the Algerian nationalist move- 
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ment or the events of May 1958) should so 
greatly weaken its usefulness and its credita- 
bility because the author has not preserved the 
objectivity of a reporter. No one will argue that 
a partisan book may not be written, but it 
should be openly acknowledged as such and 
should not be presented as an objective account. 
© BenyaMIN Rivitn is Associate Professor of 

Political Science at Brooklyn College, where he 


teaches an Area Studies the Middle 
East and North Africa 


Course on 


TURKEY 


TuRKEY's Po.irics: THE TRANSITION TO A 
Mu LTI-Party System, by Kemal H. Karpat 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. 
xiv + 522 pages. $7.50 


Reviewed by Serif Arif Mardin 


There exists no other work to compare with 
this one, the first study to give a detailed, ac- 
curate description and provide a lucid analysis 
of Turkish politics between the years 1946 
1950 

The Turkish sources but 
tressed by the political scientist's specialized 
insight and an awareness of the cultural back- 
drop of political problems make it a model of 


extensive use of 


what for some time now has been expected of 
Turkish political science. One of the reasons 
for which such works have not been coming 
forth at the anticipated rate is that combining 
a native familiarity of the Turkish scene with 
an unsparingly critical, scholarly approach en- 
tails psychological and methodological read- 
justments which few Turkish scholars have 
been willing to undergo even when they have 
been aware of the problem. In this sense, Mr. 
Karpat has established a valuable precedent of 


detachedness as well as filled a gap in our 
knowledge of Turkey 

While the book is mainly concerned with 
the developments that led to the’ establishment 
of the multi-party system in Turkey, the analy- 


sis it provides 
the main topic 


by way of an introduction to 
of Turkish political evolution 
under the Republic is also valuable, such in- 
formation having been hitherto scattered in 
sources of unequal reliability. Mr. Karpat's 
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gathering of these loose strands and his attempt 
at a synthetic view of the Republican period 
constitutes by itself a contribution to the study 
of modern Turkey 


The main theme of Dr. Karpat's presenta- 
tion is that of the inter-meshing of social and 
economic development with political processes. 
him the the canvas within 
which new political forms emerge. No de- 
terminism of politics by these social and eco- 
nomic factors is implied, however, the evolu- 
tion of modern Turkey being described as a 
and rather amorphous—process of 
mutual adjustment between 
these three basic categories. It is with regard 


For former sets 


continuous 
interaction and 
to the looseness of this interpretive framework, 
however, that some question arises in one’s 
mind. As admirable as is the factual material 
gathered by him, one wishes he would have 
spent some more time attempting to evaluate 
some of the theories held by Turkish polliti- 
cians and scholars as to the significance of the 
transition to a multi-party system and the “real” 
nature of the Democratic Party. One such idea 
that Karpat does take up is that of the connec- 
tion between the establishment of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the defense of landed interests. 
Mr. Karpat also analyzes the relation between 
religious conservatism and the policies of the 
but inter- 
this 
An important one 
of these is the idea of the basically ambiguous 


Democratic Party, Other tentative 


esting-—evaluations of the “essence” of 


Party are not investigated 


nature of Democratic Party goals, i.c., the fact 
that the Democratic Party came to power on a 
platform which was at one and the same time 
a defense of the interests of the underprivileged 
(kasketliler—the cap wearers) and a promise 
of greater freedom of action to landholders, 
traders and other groups whose eagerness to 
widen their field of action had been curbed 
by the sometimes unnecessarily restrictive regu- 
lations of the People’s Party. This ambiguity 
constitutes—for the moment—one of the main 
elements of the strength of the Democratic 
Party. A comparison with similar trends in the 
People’s Party would have been illuminating. 
The main reason for which this point is im- 
portant, however, is that recently (most prob- 
ably some time after Mr. Karpat’s book was 
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in the process of preparation) number of 


| 
urticles have appeared here and there in the 


Turkish 


aims as not 


such 
the 


which 


press criticizing all-embracing 


conducive to elaboration of 


an order of priorities in economic, 
social and political goals can be organized. It 
is claimed that this results in a type of political 
life where the clash of personalities takes pre- 
cedence over the clash of ideas. The suggestion 
has been concurrently made that what Turkey 
needs are parties with more precise ideologies 
(doktrin partisi). This is a trend which will 
bear watching 

Another important theory which has been 
idvanced to explain the nature of the Demo- 
Party 
of the 


igainst the 


for the ex- 
the 


cratic is that it is a vehicle 


pression revulsion of provinces 


Westernizing and _ centralizing 


policies of the metropolis. This seething of 
Even 
looked at in the short-run perspective, however, 
With the Demo- 
cratic Party the proving ial town began for the 
j 


moat 


the provinces has deep historical roots 


it 1S significant rise of the 


first time since the process of rnization 


had begun in Turkey. to acquire a measure of 


influence in the elaboration of local and na- 


tional pol s. The negative aspects of su h 
control by local party mac hines are obvious, but 


it is a fact that the Democratic Party does not 


only get its strength from the peasantry but also 
Turkish fown This 
sufficiently emphasized by Dr Karpat 

A few points in Mr 
history of the Republic d to be elabo- 


rated. One of these is the treatment of the Na 


from th point is not 
Kary at's study of the 
also nec 


tional Pact (Misak-i Mill?); more importance 


could have been accorded to the separate 


this pact since these constituted the 
f lat of Turkish diplomacy in the 

( publi an ra N does Mr Karpat 
touch on the long-lasting opposition to Atatiirk 
in the Government of the Grand National 
Assembly. In ways this attempt to be- 
grudge full powers to Atatiirk was a reappear- 


ance of the anti-centralist. pluralistic and. in 


ther 


man 


some cases, pro-Islamic tendencies of some of 
the factions among the Young Turks and some 
of the parties established after 1908. What re- 
mained of such tendencies (and specifically the 
full cooperation of men who although liberally 
had been short 


inclined given 
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Committee of Union and Progress and/or the 
People's Party), lent considerable strength to 
the Democratic Party in 1946-1950. Allto- 
gether, however, this book gives a most cora- 
plete treatment of modern Turkish politics and 
will not be superseded for some time. A de- 
tailed description of the major Turkish political 
parties rounds off the analytic and descriptive 
materials contained in the first fourteen chap- 
ters. There is an extensive bibliography of both 
Turkish and foreign language sources and a 
useful index 


SERIF MARDIN is Research Fellow at the Center 


for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University 


TURKISH NATIONALISM AND WESTERN CIvI- 
LIZATION. Selected Essays of Ziya Gékalp. 
Translated and edited with an introduction 
by Niyazi Berkes. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1959. 336 pages $5.00. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


Although Ziya Gékalp was neither true 
sociologist, historian, nor philosopher, he was 
the most influential philosophe of the twen- 
Turkish revolution He was 
prophet and propagandist of the transition 
the the the 
modern nation of the Turks 

It is therefore a 


tieth-century 


from empire of Ottomans to 
that Professor 
in making available this 
Not only has the 
editor collected short pieces from fugitive peri- 

volume, but he has done a 
translation English 


great service 
Berkes has rendered 
collection of Gékalp’s essays 
odicals into one 
that reads 
As he makes plain, this volume does 


careful into 
smoothly 
not attempt to include either Gékalp's longer 
historical and sociological works, or his literary 
efforts 
300-odd that appeared in and 
magazines in Turkey between 1911 and 1923. 
They concern social and cultural subjects 


The essays here are some of Godkalp’s 


new spape rs 


interest lies in the con- 


temporary Turkish scene or in the recent past, 


The reader whose 


or even in Islamic civilization generally, will 
find pertinent here. He will 
probably find also that he is arguing with Ziya 
Gékalp. Though natural, this is, I think, the 
wrong approach. Rather Gékalp should be 


careful historian mor as a 


much that is 


viewed not as a 
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systematic philosopher, but as living evidence 
of the period of rather rapid transition from 
the end of the autocratic régime in 1908 to the 
establishment of the Turkish republic in 1923 
Some of Gékalp’s views on the Ottoman past 
were very 


penctrating; some 


were palpably 
misconceptions, He represents the intellectual 
Turkish 


always a 


vanguard of the transformation, ex- 


hibiting restless, inquiring, wide- 


ranging mind 
Gokalp's chief purpose was to arouse among 
Turks a 


minded of 


national consciousness. One is re- 
Cavour'’s exhortation after he had 
put the geographical pieces of Italy together 


We Italy Now we 


Italians! was also 


made 

Gokalp 
to find the proper relationship of Islam and of 
Western Turkism. In 
1913 he wrot to create 


Muslin 


onstant 


have must make 


much concerned 
modernism to 
“We have 
Turkism 
theme 


secular 
an up to- 
Thereafter, this was 
basi 
expression ot 
Culture 
in his view is the unconscious development of 


Turkism is 
is the 
as Gokalp defines it 


among 
the three elements, for it 


national culture 


a people; civilization is for him a conscious, 


and rather artificial creation of indi- 


rational 


viduals. Civilization may include peoples of 


ynalities, and may be transferred and 
Gokalp is not 


many nati 


borrowed always consistent, 
major theme: at 
that 


consciousness of na 


ny his 
for instan he finds 
the princip vasis of the 


one 
point language is 
tional at another point religious prac- 

lear concept of what 


a community 


Gokalr 5 was 
creation that had obscured Turkish 
great harm to th Turkish 


nation ( ving it of its 


vilization, in view 
cultur 
own sense of 
identity lization could be adapted 
its tech- 
o long as Turkish culture remained 
the bas lem n the com 


was true 


especially in 
niques 
yuund. The same 
which if properly under- 
tible Turkish cul- 


stood was +t incomp with 


t | 
ture 
Profe : CcrTKe } ovidaes a 


du tion 1¢ 1a aire y app. 


summary intro- 
ired in this 


journal 


1954, to Goékalp’s thought. He adds 
} 


notes, the Turkish titles 


a a a 


also (pianatory 
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and the dates of articles here translated (one 
wishes the dates had been included in the text 
rather than in the backnotes, the better to see 
development of Gdkalp’s 
thought), a glossary of terms, and an index. It 
is altogether a most useful work 


the historical 


A 


© Roperic H. Davison is Professor of History at 
Washington and this 
is visiting in history at Harvard 


George University spring 


lecturer Uni- 


versity 


ART, LITERATURE AND 
LINGUISTICS 


THE CONCISE OxForD TURKISH DICTIONARY, 
edited by A. D. Alderson and Fahir Iz 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1959. xii + 
807 p TCS 


Ah 


iewed by William M. Austin 


T h Ss di 


two 


tionary is a slight abridgement of 

dictionaries, A Turkish-English 
Dictionary by H. C. Hony and An English- 
Turkish Di Fahir Iz and H. C. 
Hony. As the two original dictionaries con- 
tained 954 pages and this one, 807 pages, the 


previous 


nary by 


ibridgement of about only fifteen per cent, can 
hardly | nsidered a great impairment of the 
Let it be said at 
that this is the only usable such work 


originals virtues, ofr vices 
ind let it be said that it is indis- 

sable for American and English students of 
Turkish and 


In the light of this, to raise criticisms of this 


for their counterparts in Turkey. 
book may m like caviling, but some must be 
raised. Pages vii-ix are devoted to a brief dis 
ussion of Turkish and English phonology The 
ption of Turkish undotted s [¥} as ‘‘be- 


tween the 


descri 
in big and the w in bug’ is in a 
way accurate, but not much help. Comparing 
it with the first syllable of children or just a 
minute (even for British English) would be 
The description of # is some- 
with hard vowels is a very gut- 
faint g (dag — dagh); with soft 
vowels it is a consonantal y (eger = eyer).” 


The hard (= back) and soft (= 


front) are, of course, from folklore, but what 


more useful 
what wors¢ 


tural but 


expression 
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can gh mean to English speakers? The gh in 
through? The gh in cough? The gh in ghost? 
The insertion of # in the Turkish alphabet in 
the first place (presumably by Kemal Pasha 
himself) is something of a mystery. It repre- 
sents a voiced velar spirant [y]} in some dialects 
Anatolia, is the old 
Arabic writing, and is a morphophoneme in all 
dialects. Most Turks, overwhelmed by writing, 
insist that the “soft’’ £ exists. Actually, it indi- 
cates length after vowels, as in daf/da:/, 
dofru/dé:ru y/ between front vowels, as 
in efer/éyer/, defil/déyil/ and nothing be- 
tween back vowels, afa/aa The rest of the 
phonological section, intended for the linguist- 
ically illiterate, is adequate 


of eastern indicated in 


As for the dictionary proper, there is very 
little with which one could find fault. It is 
distressing to find clothes given as the plural of 
and still more distressing to find its 
Often, how- 
On the 
Turkish side, why list the infinites intermin- 


cle th 
pronunciation given as “k/ou§z.” 
ever, is fortunately given as “ofn.’ 


ably, since they are all regular, in -meé alter- 
nating with -mak? And where is the defective, 
but important, verb imek (with forms such as 
ise, imis, etc.) ? 

But let me reiterate. This is a good diction- 
ary. It is indispensable to the student of 
Turkish, the translator, the traveler, and 
the Altaic linguist 


even 


Witttam M. AUSTIN is 


Linguistics at Georgetown University 


Associate Professor of 


ENGLISH-ARABIC 
Language Series 


Worp List, Aramco Arabic 
Beirut: ARAMCO, 1958 
152 pages. Price not indicated 


Reviewed by Richard S. Harrell 
This 


entries 


word list of some 7,000 
The modest title “Word List’ as op- 

Dictionary" was apparently deliber 
Although the Word List 


distinguishes the more obvious homonyms and 


book is a 


posed to 
ately chosen 


although it gives such minimum necessary 


grammatical information as the imperfect vowel 
of the verb, transitiveness or intransitiveness of 
the verb, noun plurals, and part of speech clas- 
sification of entries, it does not give the full 


range of idiomatic meanings and _ illustrative 
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material expected of a full-fledged dictionary. 
Entries in the Word List are in three columns 
The left hand column is English, the middle 
column is “spoken Arabic’ written in a Latin 
characters transcription, and the right hand 
column gives the Modern Standard Arabic 
equivalent in the Arabic script with full vowel- 
ling. Curiously enough, the authors (not 
named, as is the practice in the Aramco Arabic 
Language Series) fail (deliberately?) to specify 
what kind of “spoken Arabic’’ they are pre- 
senting, although the dialect in question is 
obviously that of the Persian Gulf area. 

The prefatory material of the Word List 
represents an excellent attempt to satisfy both 
the demands of scholarly accuracy and prac- 
tical utility for the layman. Neither demand 
can be fully satisfied in such a work as the 
Word List, but the practical compromise 
achieved is commendable. The introduction 
gives a succinct and accurate account of the 
difficulties involved in compiling an Arabic 
lexicon, and the commentary on transcription 
and pronunciation is both clear and accurate if 
evaluated within the modest scope of the Word 
List 


The printing, binding, and physical appear- 
ance of the book are all excellent, with one 


unfortunate exception. The key to pronuncia- 
tion describes the difference between s and s 
and provides different symbols for these two 
phonemes, but through some error of printing 
both s and s are represented by the letter ‘'s’’ in 
the body of the book. This slip is only par- 
tially redeemed by the presence of the Arabic 
script in the right hand column 

On the whole, the Aramco linguistics staff is 
to be they have given us one 
more eminently useful handbook. It is un- 
fortunate that the Word List, like other Aramco 
Arabic language publications, bears no price 


ind 


congratulated; 


ication and is not available for purchase 
through ordinary commercial channels. Aramco 
is quite generous in making its materials avail- 
able to individuals and institutions that have a 
legitimate need for but this reviewer 
feels it would be a step forward if such books 
were openly available to the general public 


them, 


© Ricuarp S. HARRELL 
Linguistics at the 


Professor of 
and 


is Assistant 
Institute of Languages 
Linguistics, Georgetown University 
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STUDIES IN THE ARAB THEATER AND CINEMA, 
by Jacob M. Landau. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1958. xiv + 290 
pages 


Re vieu ed by Sidne y Glaze r 
The Arab theater 
le ve l. 
States, because they cater largely to the masses 
The 


appeal in the 


and cinema are still on a 


low 


fairly like television in the United 


overwhelming demand is for ear and eye 
and 
comparatively little interest in plot, 


form of musi dancing 


There is 
character development, direction, or even good 


writing, to which the educated Arabs are so 


sensitive. The player's the thing, just as in 
the U.S. As a result of box-office pressure, top 
movit urs are generally able to demand and 
receive one-third or more of the entire budget 


of a single picture, which exceeds 
£E 50,000. Thus, little is left for all the other 
ingredients, technical and artistic, 


good films 


rarely 


required for 
The only way the commercial in- 
can be mitigated and the cinema make 


the tremendous edu 


fluences 


ational and esthetic con 
tribution of which it is capable is through 
strong financial support from the government. 
The authorities have recognized the propaganda 
but not the there- 
The plight 


for the same com- 


and have 
fore been quite niggardly in help 
ot the 


social potential 
the iter 18 even worse 
mercial and other reasons 
Such is the this excellent 
pioneering Western study of the Arab theater 
all 
and 


conclusion of 


cinema. Landau begins with a survey of 


the puppet shows known 


PI 
which prepared the ground 
of the 


as shadow plays, 
for the arrival and 
theater 


stance The latter came into 


as a resu of conscious imitation of 


Arabs in Western countries and 


ays secn by 


heir own capitals as performed by Italian and 
‘rench troupes after the middle of the 19th 
iry. Despite the shadow plays, the ordinary 
bl iate the 


were unable to irama, 
dium in the 


appre 
an unfamiliar literary me Islamic 
This might prove a great blessing if each 


will discover its own spiritual inner resources 


exist 


and live together in humility and sincerity. 
East Re ligious 


. t 
quial 


and the 
other 


Opt osition, costs, 
I 


onflict were factors 


growth of the theater 


1! 
raiy 


against the 


ated Arabs gene preferred foreign 
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plays and troupes to the amateurishness of local 
acting, writing, and production. Lacking ap- 
peal, therefore, both for the élite and for the 
masses, the Arab theater, though lively, has 
advanced little beyond the musical 
vaudeville stage. 


evicw or 


The Nasir régime has given little encour- 
agement, and devotees of the theater, according 
to Landau, are “almost unanimously pessimistic 


as to the future. 


The need of government 
is by no means confined to the East 
The finer arts, even in Washington, for ex- 
ample Elevation of taste 
and appreciation will be achieved only by 
strong government reinforcement of traditional 
private efforts 


assistance 


struggle for survival 


Landau’s interest is focused chiefly on the 
development of the theater and cinema as in- 
stitutions and industries rather than on plays 
and playwrights, although his sections on the 
three major 20th century dramatists—Ahmad 
Shawgi, Tawfiq al-Hakim, and Mahmud 
are penetrating. Of great value to 
future investigators will be the appended bibli- 
ography of some 220 articles and books and the 
list of over 800 original and translated plays. 

The book is not so much a critical study of 
the literary and esthetic qualities of the Arab 
theater as it is an analysis of a pervasive 


Taymur 


cultural importation reflecting a major aspect 
in the Westernization of the Arab world. As 
such it will interest those concerned with social 
phenomena in the Middle East as well as 
theater historians and students of Arabic litera- 
ture 


© Stwwney GLazer prepares the Bibliography section 
of the JOURNAL 


HISTORY, RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


THe Lire AND THOUGHT OF RuMtI, by Afzal 
Iqbal, with a foreword by A. J. Arberry 
Lahore: Bazm-I-Igbal, n.d No 

ated 


172 pages 

price ind 
Reviewed by Ehsan Y arshater 

Mr. Iqbal is to be warmly congratulated on 

his success at providing students of Rumi, as 

well as the general reader, with a long needed 


introduction to the work of the poet. Rumi, 
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octry, in the words of Professor A. J 


whose t 
such 


Arberry, “enriched humanity’ with 
splendid and massive contributions to literature 
R. A 


the greatest mystical poet of any 
oy holarly 


and thought.”’ and who was hailed by 
Nj 
ige’’ has been the subject of much 


if h 


ind thought was available,’ 


holson as 
re 

life 
study 1s part 


th 


Yet no comprehensive work on his 
so Mr. Iqbal’s 
ularly welcome 

be v his 
truct the 
cultural atmosphere of the 

enth ce the period ot oO 
1 calamity in which Rum: 


OF ins study 


j political 
Muslim world in 
lerable 


d 


ivor to recons 


thirt ntury 


turmoil an 


iten 


two 


saders from the 


Al 


1out by 


wed t 

chall 

1 { ime Islam ‘seem 
(Tt i>) Thus the 


+} 


enge. | 


uuthor sets the 

of the great 
decadent Mus! 
health to 

] - Ghazali id don 


While we 


iran 
to revitalize the 

(p '>) 

two centurt 


must gi all due acknowledgment 
Rumi 


ntent 


on pt 
estimate of Rumi's im 


mor 


Id one t 


the “formative 
m from Balkh, 
the prospering capital 
: . la'ud-Din 


rian and 


pter, on 
follow | 
to Konya 
1 Saljuk monarch 
f h 
author has mad 


il fa 


" nt 
lumax oO 
apter. The wi 

e of Rumi 
itact with the 
revered theologian and 
bt d of all 


robo 


the r It of the gal 


ot weird mystic Shams-i 


transforms the 


into a rapturous levotec 
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possession and composure, and given to 


self- 
music, dance, and poetry. All this is tre ated 
with insight and sympathy 

In the last two chapters, Rumi's two major 
up the Divan 
which is the collection of his lyric poctry, and 
Mathnavi, 
The author's rare esthetic sensitive- 


works are taken in turn, i.e., 


the embodying his thought and 
teachings 
ness and his highly developed gift of analysis 
ombine to make these two chapters the most 
rewarding parts of the book. 


7 hos« 


if also 


1S work 


Run 
that 


familiar with 
the fact 
poetry does not lend itself to easy analysis 


who are 
lyri 


It: 


ecstatic fervor, its explosive spontaneity, its ex- 


familiar with his 


traordinarily rich but unconventional languag« 
to the brink of unin 


ss the wonders of a miracu 


frequently strained 
gibility to expr ‘ 
imagination, or to satisfy the 
defy 


Mathnavi on 


fancies of 
classification 


the 


sense of rhythm, 
the 
ipart from the challenge of its language, 
the ot 
itment 


of other 


thought 
Yet 


capturing the atmos 


mainly 
1 


in complexity 


to a loos centrifugal” tre 


Iqbal has succeeded in 


of both 


Mr 
phere works, and moves through his 
j 


ppreciation with confidence and 


t 


bammad 
tigation 
M 
al introductions to 
Shams CA 
s,, Tehran, 1958) 
M 
BS), ac 


Mashhur be 
f the conditi 
wn as wiavi, Tehr 
A. Dashti's Seyri dar Divan-i 
the Divan-i Shar 
tion and =Yad-Namée 
Volume to M.,’ Tehran, 195 
by 
yy corrections 41 
1 in “Al-Bail 


40 an 


norial 


essays mi Value various au 


aqi 


in the errata and sometimes impai 


net fe 
¢ r 


EHSAN YARSHATER is Visiting Associate Professor 


f Iranian Studies at Columbia University 
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THE CHRISTIAN ationalisr what place has the Christian 
Kenneth Cragg. minority? And vice versa. For nationalism 


ity Press, 1959 must ignore sectarian lines if it is to draw upon 


ibliogray hy $2.75 ne hol walty of both groups 
{ hapter shows that both religions 
h world peace but they have 


on basic historic facts 


lesus on t ro or on 
Q neral prin ples. Yet both 


le leaving their 


shoes on the out- 
don those shoes to go 
world they have in common. As 
ly wish or de r 
| votional study 
out the Dp unities and 
well as their common 


In their present situation, 


f 
pen up a dialogue between 
most interesting if a 
ial compassion and 


carry on the dialogue 


WRIGHT was recently President of the 


Institute 


the brother 
will ender SHORTER NOTICES 
c, wi unat 
indals 


FOUNDATIONS OF ISRAFI EMERGENCE OF A 
But what 


WELFARE STATE, by Oscar I. Janowsky. (An 
Anvil Original, No. 41) Princeton: D. Van 
Ir 1959 191 pages 


ok by a noted lew! h historian 
he origins and deve lor ment of 
fy the purposes which have 
‘architects and protagonists.’ 
or {¢ c. impossil le to achieve in 
a ‘‘pocketbook’’-format 

f which is devoted 


iocuments. Pro 


inforn 


ilation 


58. The chapter: 
velopments are 
analysis of the 
within the 


The eco 
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nomic chapters fail to focus on Israel's predica- 
ment of having to reconcile welfare-state ideals 
with economic realities. Professor Janowsky is 
partial to his subject, and this detracts from the 


value of the parts of the book which describe 


relations with the Arabs 


ABRAHAM M. Hirscu, Washington, D. ¢ 


THe Mippie East: 1959, by Europa Publica- 
tions Limited. London: Europa Publications 
Limited, 1959. xvi + 491 pages $13.50 
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serve Soviet purposes, when properly assessed they 
may serve ours as well 

This material has not been regularly surveyed or 
given the attention it deserves partly because of in- 
accessibility and the difficult languages in which it is 
written and partly because the content has not seemed 
sufficiently important. A symptom of the changing 
attitude of the West in this respect is the splendid 
initiative of the Central Asian Research 
Oxford. The Centre, which publishes a quarterly re 
view of cultural developments in the six Muslim re 
publics of the USSR (Central Asian Review) 
issuing a monthly newsletter entitled the Mizan (from 
the Arabic word for 


looseleat 


Centre in 


is now 
scales’). The Miszan has a 
neat format averaging 20 pages per issue 
It includes a survey of Soviet views on the Islami 
specific topics (eg. “The 
Soviet Ideal and Iraqi Reality,” “Soviet Reactions to 
Persian Policy “New Tasks for Soviet Orientalists,”’ 

translated excerpts and, where the significance 


entire such major 


ountries, analyses of 


warrant articles from 
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publications as 
East) and 


Sovremenyy Vostok (The Modern 
Problemy Vostokvedeniya (Problems in 
Oriental Studies), together with summaries of news 
paper articles on pertinent events. The presentation 
is objective, the translation smooth and reliable 

The Centre puts out another useful publication, a 
semi-annua! annotated listing of articles appearing in 
some 50 Soviet journals, classified under such head 
ings as “Agriculture and Forestry,” ‘Economics, 
History,” ‘Political and Party Affairs,” “Transport 
etc. The usefulness of the bibliography would be 
enhanced by a table of contents and somewhat fuller 
annotations, which are now mostly paraphrases of the 
titles of the articles 

There is no question that the Mizan Newsletter 
and bibliography will be valuable tools for govern- 
ment researchers, scholars, journalists, etc. It will 
help them to deepen their insights and possibly to 
forecast certain developments in the unfolding of 


Soviet Middle East policy ‘ 
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Communications 


With this issue, the JOURNAL inaugurates a new section to replace the former Reader's 


Commentary."’ Letters of comment 


n previous articles will continue to be welcome, 


and, in addition, communications such as that below, on the anniversary of an academic 


institution, or 


On the Occasion of a 
Centennial Anniversary 


other information of interest, will be printed as space is available. 


THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCES OF TURKEY 


Dr. Tirkkaya Atadv 


During the academic year of 1959-1960 the 
Faculty of Political Sciences of Ankara Uni- 
versity celebrates its centennial anniversary. 
The Faculty is one of the principal institutions 
in Turkey that offer intensive education in the 
fields of political science, economics, public 
administration and international relations. The 
establishment of the school and its develop- 
ment are closely related to the Westernization 
and modernization movements which have been 
taking place in Turkey for more than a century. 
With the beginning of social reforms, the 
need for administrators trained according to 
Western standards was strongly felt in order to 
adjust the administrative procedure and mecha- 
nism to the necessities of the day and to 
increase the efficiency of the political and 
administrative organization. The Faculty, 
founded as a vocational school in 1859 for the 
purpose of meeting underwent 
various changes in the attainment of its present 
status 


these needs, 
From a modest school educating admin- 
istrators for certain government agencies, it has 
developed into a large center of learning which 
trains young men and women for the needs of 
the government and private enterprise. The 
graduates of the Faculty hold some key posts 
in the ministries of Foreign Affairs, Interior 


and Finance as well as in the principal banks 
and corporations. Atatiirk, the founder of 
modern Turkey, was sincere when he said in 
1934: “This nation is proud of the alumni of 
the School of Political Science.”’ 

The establishment of the school immediately 
after the Crimean War (1856-1859) marks the 
first attempt of the Ottoman Government to 
reform and modernize administrative, fiscal and 
foreign policies of the country. Thus, the 
founding of this center of learning provided 
the most important link of the educational 
reforms of the Ottoman Empire in the nine- 
teenth The era of Tanzimat had 
recognized the inevitable need to base Ottoman 
society on a rational foundation and to protect 
social sciences from the encroachment of certain 
theocratic principles which miserably failed to 
cope with the requirements of the day. The 
progressive proposals of the Permanent Edu- 
cational Council, created in 1845 to free the 
elementary educational system from the in- 
fluence of the madrassahs, having failed to 
arouse the enthusiasm and support it deserved, 
the intellectual fathers of the Tanzimat reforms 
attempted to modernize the teaching of public 
administration and political science at the 
college level. A proposal to this effect sub- 
mitted in 1858 to Prime Minister Ali Pasha 
stated: 


century 
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The improvement and proper functioning of our 
relations with the Foreign Powers are px 
if our country 


who possess a 


ssible only 
administrators 
sound knowledge of 
ministrative techniques 


produc e competent 
lern ad 
educate such 


me 
In order to 
that the 
ol equipped to 


my, internat 


men it is imperative Govern 


offer 


ent creates 
courses on 
history, geog 


onal law 


accounting and similar subjects 


This proposal, which subsequently received 
the full support of Sultan Abd-ul Majid (1839- 
1861), led to the founding of the ‘Maktab-i 
Mulkiyye, 
the law, 
statistics and methodology, political economy, 


whose curric ulum was ex} anded to 


include 


teaching of international 


administrative law, penal law, commercial law, 


economics, geography, history, accounting, 


In 
5 ho« y] start d 


and _ international 


the 


a tangible role in providing renascent 


cosmography treaties 


te 


youthful 


or 1s 


= 


status 


Turkish administration which experts con- 


versant 


mn thods 
Sex 


in new adn ive principles and 


Although Sultan Abd-ul Hamid the 
ond (1876-1909) had at first supported the 


school wholeheartedly—even to the extent of 


offering to contribute funds 
the 
interests dwindled 
school's 
s emphasis to educate men loyal 
The administration of the school 
of intellectual integrity with fly 
that the primary 
political s 
than 


and submissive men paying 


} 


from his personal 


savings in case Treasury could not finance 


it——his in later years chiefly 
owing to the vigorous stand against 
the government 
to the ré 

passed the test 
ing colors 


objective should be to teach 


when it insisted 
riences 
in an obj ctive manner 
docile 
illegiance to the d 


Second 


rather to breed 
supreme 
rule of Abd-ul Hamid 
The school, which th 
promptly labeled as “subversive 


has 


spot 
the government 
and danger- 
the of 
pressure and ensorship, its mission to feed the 
feeble flame of school’s 


stand in favor of acaden es 1S 


ous, never abandoned, in face 


freedom first 


« heritage 


d 
h 


wh the preset idmit tion is jealously 
guarding even in our day. Cons the 
staff, imbued the of 
thought. was destined to lose the 


uently, 


teaching freedom 


with 
full support 
of the government which intensified its pressure 
on the school, especially after the open criticism 
of the student body of the government Cretan 
solicy of 189 


I 
The 1908 Revolution, which aimed, among 
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other things, at creating an administrative and 
executive class versed in the spirit of constitu- 
tionalism and able to lay the foundations of a 
government responsible to the people, opened 
new horizons for the healthy development of 
the school. The teaching staff took pride that 
it had the services of prominent men like 
Abdurrahman Sharaf, Afdaladdin, Yusuf 
Akchura, Hassan Tahsin, Javid and Sati Beys 
However, the tolerance of the “Young Turks” 
also proved to be rather limited, for Talaat 
Pasha, a member of the ruling triumvirate of 
the day, closed down the school in 1915 only 
to realize his error three years later. 

The Republican Government, which needed 
the services of well-trained administrators, 
financial experts and diplomats in the creation 
of a Westernized Turkey, fully supported the 
school. However, the school found its fullest 
expression when the Turkish universities were 
put on an independent basis in 1946 and when 
the school was formally incorporated into the 
structure of Ankara University. Since the 
latter has coincided with Turkey's efforts to 
practice two-party democracy, the tasks of the 
school to educate young men and women in the 
principles of freedom and democracy, to enrich 
the knowledge and improve the intellectual 
level of its students and to teach, in a scientific 
manner, past and contemporary problems of 
politics, administration and 
important 
conscious 


have 
The 
its historical 
mission and responsibility to contribute to the 
intellectual and political evolution of Turkey 
Today, the Faculty is jealously defending its 
right to criticize the government's internal and 
external policies 


economics 


assumed a 


more character 


school was always of 


The Faculty is carrying out an educational 
program on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The undergraduate program is 
extended over a four-year period. The first two 
years are devoted to general courses in political 
and social The last two years are 
spent in specialization with the student choosing 
one of three sections: a) the Economics and 
Public Finance section, b) the Administrative 
section and c) the Diplomatic and _ Inter- 
national Relations section. Besides 
cational program, the Faculty 
research activities primarily 


sciences. 


€ du- 
out 
its 


its 
carries 
through 
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specialized institutes. There are five of these 


institutes presently: a) the Institute of Admin- 


) the Ir 


Finance, c) the 


istrativ Sciences. | 
and Public 


national 


stitute of Economics 
Institute of 
Institute 
the Institute of 
The 


includes, 


Inter- 


Relations, d) the of Town 


and Country Planning and ¢€) 


Business Administration curriculum, 


which now has a wide range among 


many others, courses on public administration, 


economK systems contemporary 


problems, methodology of social sciences, com- 


economic 


parative budgetary systems, comparative gov- 
ernment, social politics and law, and the like 
The 


pre muicfrs, 


school’s alumni include numerous 


cabinet members, deputies to the 
Grand National Assembly, ambassadors, gov 
ernors, economists, financial and 
Among the 
the Western world one iention Hiiseyin 
Jahid Yalchin, the dean of Turkish journalism 


who 


Cc x pe rts 


journalists alumni best known to 


can 


went to jail for his de- 


termination to defend the 


in his eighties 
ideals he believed in; 
Shukru Saracoghlu, Turkey's able Premier and 
Foreign Minister during the most part of the 
Second World War; and Hassan Saqa, also a 
f Foreign Minister. Five 
Turkish Cabinet are 


former Premier and 
be rs of the t ent 


men 
en pt f 


alumni of the school 


The publication activities of the Faculty are 


also worth mentioning. In addition to its 


quarterly review, The Review of the Faculty of 
Political ‘Y Té NCE 


graphs are 


several text-books and mono- 
On _ the 
anniversary, the 
Faculty is publishing no less than forty books 

In the eyes of the Turkish nation, 


COM to 


published every year 


occasion of the centennial 
the school 
reformism 
Turkey's 
g but dynamic opposition leader, remarked 
“Wherever I see efficient administration. intel 
and onsible gov 


hand of an alumnus of this school.” 


symbolize evolution, 
scademic freedom. Yemet 


} 


Inénii 


ernment, I 


Dear Sir 

In his review of Dr. Alan R. Taylor's Pre- 
lude to Israel which appeared in your Fall 
issue, Prof. William Yale commends the author 
for a presentation of Zionist history which is 


“notably free of prejudice and propaganda.” 
Quite to the contrary, I have found the book 
to be extremely biased. Purported to be an 
analysis of Zionist diplomacy from 1897-1947, 
it sketches in extreme tones of black and white 
the long and arduous task which Zionists set 
themselves at the turn of the century in order 


to realize their goals 


Unfortunately, it is these goals which Dr. 
Taylor mist 


that Zionism 


borders 


esents. He states, for example, 


within Israel's 
Jordan. He 


however, that 
been 


aims to include 
southern Lebanon and 
inkling of the fact, 
World War I 


drastic reductions in the 


gives no 


twice sinc there have 
territory open to 
In 1922 the British sepa- 


rated Jordan from the rest of Palestine, thereby 


Je wish settlement 
cutting the mandated area to about one quarter 
of its original size. Again, under the terms of 
the U. N. Partition 1947, the 
Jews philosophically accepted a further reduc- 


Resolution of 


tion in their territory to only a fraction of what 
then had Palestine Dr. 
Taylor's readers should be reminded that all 
accretions to that date 
direct result of the war which the Arabs 
launched against the Jewish state in violations 
of the U. N. Resolution 

Again, Dr 
it the liquidation of the Diaspora through the 
He thus 

intent: 


up to constituted 


Jewish territory since 


are the 


Taylor asserts that Zionism aims 


Jews in Israel 


“ingathering of all 


completely disregards Zionism’s truce 
that the Jewish people be reestablished on its 
1 that the State of 
spiritual and cultural inspiration 
to Jews throughout the world. Thus the Zion- 


ist id i 15 


ancestral soil an« Isracl serve 


as a source ol 


premised on the continued existence 


of Diaspora Jewry and its spiritual and cultural 


renaissan 

In conclusion, it is neither Zionist aims re- 
specting ni 
outstanding Arab-Israel problems which, a 
ording to Dr. Taylor, “may day make 
Israel's position in the Middle East untenable 
Rather it is the intransigent and violent attitude 
of th 


expressed 


itional borders nor any of the other 


some 


Arab leaders toward Israel, such as that 
a few years ago by Dr. Mohammed 
Salah ed-Din, one-time Egyptian Foreign Min- 
ister, in an interview with the Egyptian news- 
paper Al-Misri The Arab peoples are not 
afraid to disclose that they will not be satisfied 
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with less than the obliteration of Israel from 
the map of the Middle East.” 

Both Arabs and Jews in the Middle East are 
sorely in need of peace and security so that they 
may devote their energies to overcoming the 
social and economic ills which plague the area. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Taylor's book can only serve 
further to becloud the issue and aggravate al- 
ready inflamed passions. 


RABBI JEROME UNGER 
515 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Dear Sir 

I am writing with reference to footnote 16 
in Mr. Dees’ article “Jordan's East Ghor Canal 
Project’’ in your Autumn 1959 issue. In this 
footnote the author is creating the impression 
that ‘mutual distrust between the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel’ brought on “the failure of the 
Eric Johnston proposals of 1953-1955 for a 
regional development of the Jordan River.” 

Relating his experience of these negotiations 
in two successive reports Ambassador Johnston 
stated: “A comprehensive plan for the Jordan 
Valley is already in being. Its technical aspects 
have been approved by the Arab States and by 
Israel. All that it lacks is the political go ahead 
signal."” (New York Times 
10, 1958) 


Magazine, August 


‘But in October 1955, it was rejected for 
political reasons at a Arab 
Syria objected to the project because 
well as the Arab 
Every year a billion (1,000 
million) cubic metres of precious water still 


meeting of the 
League 
Israel as 


it would benefit 


countries 


roll down the ancient stream, wasted, to the 
Dead Sea (New York Time 
October 19, 1958) 


Magazine, 


Incidentally, Israel's present water develop- 
ment projects call for the utilization of the 
amounts of water allocated to Israel by the 
Johnston Plan 


GIDEON TADMOR 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Sir 

I did not expect ever to have occasion to 
complain that Mr. St. John B. Philby was being 
superficial in his handling of Arabian history; 
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but since he says, “Let the facts speak for them- 
selves,’ let us have some facts: 

1) He writes [Readers’ Commentary, ME], 
Autumn, 1959}, “Buraimi has been under 
Sa'udi occupation for just about 160 years... . 
It has only been interrupted during two periods 
when the Sa‘udi dynasty itself was in eclipse.” 
He does not add that one of these periods of 
“interruption’’ lasted for nearly a century, from 
1869 to 1952! As for the earlier periods of 
Sa'udi tax-levying in that quarter, perhaps he 
would care to comment on Dr. J. B. Kelly's 
paper, ‘The Buraimi Oasis Dispute,” Interna- 
tional Affairs, 32 (1956). 

2) I am of course aware of ‘the admirable 
volumes on the history of the area prepared by 
American experts’ (though where are these 
admirable be bought?). Mr. 
Philby does not add that these experts were 
employed by the oil company that holds the 
monopoly concession in Sa‘udi Arabia and 
therefore has a material interest in supporting 
that government's claims. As for their objectiv- 
ity, perhaps Mr. Philby would care to comment 
on Bushrod Howard, Jr.'s paper, “Buraimi, a 
Study in Diplomacy by Default,” The Reporter, 
23 January 1958 

3) Mr. Philby says that the “myths” con- 
cerning Sa‘udi bribery do not interest him. But 
why did he write in the Sunday Times 
(London), 23 October 1955, that the Sa'udi 
Deputy Foreign Minister had “tried to curry 
favour in advance with the neutral arbitrators 
by suggesting fantastic sums for their services?” 
Why did he warn the Sa‘udis, “You will lose 
Buraimi, simply because you cannot believe that 
a good case can be won by honest methods 
alone’ (Forty Years in the Wilderness (1957), 
p. 3)? What did he mean by blaming the 
Sa‘udis for “losing Buraimi by a sorry exhibi- 
tion of ineptitude and 


volumes to 


and 
shrieking with impotent rage at the outcome 
of their folly”. . . “the fantastic mishandling 
of a castiron case” (ibid., pp. 231, 239) ? 

When Mr. St. John B. Philby wrote these 
charges he was at outs with the Sa'udis; now 
Hajj Abdullah is evidently back in again; but 
not even he can have it both ways. 


inc ompetenc 2, 


GEORGE KIRK 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS 
OF YAQUT’S MU’JAM AL-BULDAN 


Translated and annotated by Wadie Jwaideh. 
(Published under the Auspices of The George C. 
Keiser Foundation, Washington, D. C.). 


Some comments 


“Sir Hamilton Gibb: “The translation is, in my 
opinion, not only competent but elegant and in- 
telligent. It is all too seldom that translations 
from Arabic reach so high a standard of accuracy 
and feeling and it is a pleasure to read Mr. J wai- 
deh's chapters’.”’ 


“Hellmut Ritter: “The annotations are very good 
and useful and I am sure scholars throughout the 
world will highly appreciate the enormous piece of 
learned work done by the translator’.” 


The Middle East Institute will undertake to 
relay orders for this publication to E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, the Netherlands, from whence they will 
be shipped directly to the purchaser. 


Clothbound $3.75 
Paperbound $3.50 
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